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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1952 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subecommit- 
tee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez and Robertson. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE, HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


The chairman of the committee decided to hold these hearings at 
the earliest possible date due to the fact that he wanted to get these 
bills on the floor at the earliest possible moment. I do not be lieve that 
it makes for sound government to have the Congress wait until Sep- 
tember or October to know just exactly how much money the Con- 
gress is going to appropriate to continue their functions for the fiscal 
year on ‘which they are operating. I believe that we will be able to 
present this bill on the floor of the Senate within the not too far dis- 
tant future, of course, if the House acts in the way I feel they are going 
to act. 

Now, before proceeding with the hearing I have a short statement 
to make. 

At the outset, I feel impelled to refer briefly to the general fiscal 
plight with which we are confronted. 

The 1953 budget cer lc rc the expenditure of $85 billion. The 
estimated receipts are approximately $71 billion, some $14 billion be- 
low the estimated expenditures—a deficit of $14 billion, a tremendous 
sum. Not until the fiscal year 1941—save for 2 years in World War 
I—did the total annual appropriations exceed $10 billion. And judg- 
ing from comments of leaders on the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Senate Finance Committee, it aor highly un- 
likely that additional taxes will be voted this yea 

Our constituents, the source of Government rev pales are complain- 
ing of the high taxes, and, more important here, Government. waste 
and spending { financed by borrowing. As their Representatives we are 
importuned to take action to reduce the heavy and onerous load of 
taxation. That can be accomplished in two ways: Directly by re- 
ducing taxes, and indirectly ie reducing appropriations. “We are 
dealing with appropri iations only here and must dise harge our trust 
by the ‘infinite examination of requests for funds—and that we propose 
to do. 
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In some areas we must provide funds to do a prescribed job within 
a definite time limit for school construction and for hospital con- 
struction. There is not much opportunity for economy—or perhaps 
a better term would be “parsimony”—in such fields. The same con- 
dition exists with respect to the work in the health field—to our at- 
tempts to make available to our citizens protection against heart dis- 
sase, cancer, and mental disorders, to mention only a few. And I must 
add to this list the program for our children. 

I have, from time to time in the past, invited—no, urged—the 
Government’s witnesses to suggest to us where cuts could be made in 
the estimates. But tonoavail. And what happened? When we took 
the bill to the floor almost any motion to reduce was shouted through. 

Experinece dictates then that we must reduce, judiciously, I hope, 
the estimates in committee in order to forestall precipitate floor action. 
It is incumbent upon us in committee to approve appropriations 
to provide necessary and essential governmental services for our citi- 
zens. It is incumbent upon us all to see that no request is made, or 
approved, for funds beyond the capacity of the citizens to provide 
through tax payments. But, judging from expressions from home, 
the citizenry seems to think that the latter limit has been exceeded. 

We must be practical. We must determine if the purpose for which 
funds are requested is essential and necessary. And then before an 
appropriation is recommended we must determine if the available pub- 
lic moneys are sufficient to finance the program. 

We as individuals must measure all our spending desires by these 
two criteria: Is it necessary and have we the money? Is it being un- 
reasonable to expect the Government, which derives its revenues from 
us individuals collectively, to use the same standards? 

We have with us this morning the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, 
Secretary of Labor. 

I hope, Mr. Secretary, that I have been able to impress upon you 
what I have really in mind by those few brief remarks. 

I notice, Mr. Secretary, in looking over the budget figures that you 
jhave an increase in this year’s estimate of $43,403,500 over the 1952 
appropriation. ‘There seems to be only one item in the minus column. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR; 

' ACCOMPANIED BY PHILIP M. KAISER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR; WILLIAM §. TYSON, SOLICITOR OF LABOR; JAMES E. 
DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Secretary Tosrn. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been an error in 
that. The figure is $13,494,000, of which $12,120,000 

Senator Cuavez. I was reading the total for the Departments. But, 
as far as you are concerned, you are $19,303,000 above. 

Secretary Tosrn. Are you including FSA? 
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Senator Cuavez. I am including FSA, and what the bill provides 
for, as far as the Department of Labor is cone erned, is you have 
increased $19,303,656. 

Mr. Dopson. That, Mr. Chairman, does not take into consideration 
the supplemental appropriation for the Pay Act increase and several 
other supplementals. 

Senator Cuavez. Does it take into consideration the Pay Act in- 
crease ¢ : 

Mr. Dovson. The 1952 column does not include the amount of 
moneys for Pay Act increases. 

Senator C nAvez. That is the actual appropriation. But the 1953 
estimate of $263,096,100 that considers the pay increase ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And the $19,803,656 includes that pay increase? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What part of the $19,000,000 would that amount 
to? I mean, what would be the difference between the pay increase 
and any other increase that you might have ? 

Secretary Tonrn. He wanted to know the biggest single item, which 
would be the increases to the States, where, likewise, ‘they have had 
increases in pay. The great bulk of our budget is for grants in aid to 
the States for the administration of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Mr. Dodson, what is the figure for that total increase, which is 
almost entirely pay increases that have been granted / 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, that will be discussed when we go into 
details. 

Secretary Topix. Yes; into the detail of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Mr. Dovson. The gross pay increase is $2,400,000. 

Secretary Tosrn. That is small as compared to the increases in pay 
that are granted. There are probably 10 times as many employees 
that are employed by the States in the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity as we have in the whole Labor Department. Their pay in- 
creases will make up the bulk of the balance of the $19,000,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Tonrn. Again this year, as when I appeared before you 
a year ago, I want to emphasize that our proposal for 1953 is based 
primarily on activities which will contribute to the defense-mobiliza- 
tion program. Also I want to call your attention particularly to 
the fact that estimates for 1953 for several of the bureaus of the 
Department, considering the supplemental needs for 1952 to meet 
the Pay Act cost, are for less money than will be needed during 1953. 
And that, I think, is what you are looking for on the basis of the 
statement you have made to us at the beginning of the hearing. These 
are the Office of the Secretary, Bureau of Labor Standards, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, Women’s Bureau, and the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. The Bureau of Labor Statistics would also be in this category 
if I took cognizance of the fact that we are not asking for any appro- 
priation for the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index inasmuch! 
as that project will be completed by the close of the current fise al! 
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year or shortly thereafter. Since this project was planned to come 
to a close at the end of this fiscal year, it would not be fair to include 
the BLS in the same category with those bureaus that actually are 
requesting fewer dollars for 1953 than we anticipated spending during 
this fiscal year. 


GRANTS TO STATES AND EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Before talking about the various programs, I wish to call your 
attention that of the total of $263,096,100 requested for all activities 
of the Department of Labor, $195,680,000 is for grants to States for 
administration expenses of State employ ment service and unemploy- 
ment compensation functions, and $35,000,000 additional is for the 
payment of (employees) compensation by the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation to Federal employees injured in line of duty. This 
leaves $32,416,100 for operating and administrative expenses of all 
activities of the Department, which is comparable to $30,930,619 for 
fiscal year 1952, including our estimate of supplemental funds needed 
to meet Pay Act costs and for the farm program, making an increase 
of only $1,485,481 for 1953. 

The Department’s organizational structure is the same as when it 
appeared before youa year ago. I feel that the committee has a good 
understanding of the purpose and general operations of our bureaus 
so I will not take up the time of the committee to describe them 
again, but will devote my remarks to current activities and to the 
proposals included in our 1953 request. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


I will begin with our manpower problems. ‘The Department has 
received, exclusive of pay act costs, during the current year a national 
defense appropriation of $2,000,000 for special work under the defense 
mobilization program, and we plan to request funds for 1953 to 
continue this special work. The President’s budget contains a pro- 
posal for later transmission of $2,800,000 to continue this program for 
1953. It is my understanding that the hearings on this item will be 
held at a later date. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, that means that the Department of Labor, 
on behalf of the National Defense Department, will spend the sug- 
gested amounts ¢ 

Secretary Tortn. That is it. The President has recommended a 
total of $2,800,000, and hearings on that will be held before another 
committee at a later date. But I felt that all of these facts and all 
of these moneys ought to be brought before the committee. While 
it is not a part of the budget it ought to be considered by this com- 
mittee, and I felt this committee should be made aware of all of our 
sources of income. 

Manpower activities will continue to be in the forefront of the 
Department’s work during 1953, and it is anticipated that generally 
there will be maximum employment during that entire fiscal year. 
In general, the manpower available has kept pace with the needs—the 
deficiencies being an occupational shortage of certain types of engi- 
neers and a gener ral shortage in the mac hine tool industry. There has 
been some unemployment as material shortages in manufacturing 
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occur. We are concerned greatly about this problem and are doing 
what we can to soften the effect on our economy and on our workers. 
This problem is more acute now than it was during World War II in- 
asmuch as we have a labor force employed on a mixture of civilian and 
defense activities. The difficult task now presents itself of converting 
an increasing percentage of the labor force from civilian needs to 
defense-needs with a minimum of friction and unemployment. At 
the beginning of World War II the situation was not comparable to 
that existing at the beginning of the current defense mobilization 
effort—there was a reservoir of unemployed to call upon and there 
was not the impact of switching employment from civilian production 
to defense production which we are now experiencing. Because at 
the time prior to World War II, and the preparatory stages, we had 
8 million unemployed, whereas now, with even a seasonal high in 
January, which is the latest figure available, and one of the highest 
unemployment months in the year, we have roughly 2 million un- 
employed. 


INCREASE IN DEFENSE WORKERS 


In order to meet defense production goals, the number of workers 
engaged in defense work and related activities will have to be increased 
by nes arly 114 million during the coming fiscal year, according to esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of the 
presently scheduled defense program. In the last quarter of fiscal 
year 1953, defense employment—including both workers in plants 
making aircraft and other military equipment and those supporting 
the defense program in such industries as railroads and steel—will 
total over 8 million. With the Armed Forces scheduled to reach the 
3.7 million level by the end of fiscal 1953, total defense manpower 
needs will approac h the 12 million mark, close to one-sixth of the pro- 
jected labor force of 68.9 million. That will be in the last quarter of 
fiscal year 1953 or the quarter including the months of April, May, 
and June. These defense requirements compare with the expected 
level of almost 1014 million of defense employment and Armed Forces 
in the final quarter of fiscal year 1952, and with the estimated 314 mil- 
lion in the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 


RISE IN EMPLOYMENT ANTICIPATED IN NONDEFENSE ACTIVITIBS 


In the coming fiscal year, moreover, we may anticipate a reversal 
of the downtrend in nondefense employment that has resulted from 
restrictions on metals supplies and from slackening in consumer de- 
mand for many products since the spring of 1951. With continued 
gains in consumer income, employment in consumer soft-goods indus- 
tries should show substantial recovery. Later in the fiscal year, in- 
creased capacity in steel and other metal-producing industries such 
as aluminum should permit a significant easing of present limitations 
on the consumer metal goods industries and on nondefense construc- 
tion. Asa result of these factors, employment in nondefense activities 
is expected to rise by about 1 million during fiscal year 1953. And 
this change in the economy should be a help due to the increased pur- 
chasing, power in the hands of the workers of the country and should 
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contribute to an improvement in the textile and needle trades, shoes, 
and other items in the soft-goods trades. 

Total m: inpower needs for defense and nondefense sectors have been 
projected at 67.5 million for the last quarter of fiscal year 1953 

Senator Cuavez. That would be July 14 

Secretary Tosi. June 30, 1953, would be the end of the last quarter 
of fiscal 1953, up to July 1. 

Total manpower needs for defense and nondefense sectors have 
been projected at 67.5 million for the last quarter of fiscal year 1953, 
or 21% million above the level anticipated at the close of the current 
fiscal year. The magnitude of the task of meeting these manpower 
goals may be gaged by comparing the estimated increase in require- 
ments with the aver: age annual gain in the total labor force of about 
1 million for the past 5 years. 

We may expect some further reduction in unemployment as man- 
power needs increase and as we intensify our efforts to shift defense 
work to areas now experiencing labor surpluses. However, the num- 
ber of unemployed workers, 1.7 million in December 1951, approxi- 
mately 2 million for January, is currently very near the minimum 
levels previously achieved in the postwar period, so that potential 
manpower gains from this source are relatively limited. Thus, most of 
the additional manpower requirements of the coming fiscal year will 
have to be met by recruiting large numbers of workers from outside 
the labor force, over and above the half-million provided by growth 
in the population of working age. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
draw extensively upon reserve groups in the population—house- 
wives without children, retired workers, and the handicapped. 

With effective utilization of available resources, we should be able 
to meet the aggregate manpower needs of an expanding defense pro- 
duction program and of a civilian economy operating at near-record 
levels. However, labor shortages in many occupations for which long 
periods of training are necessary will become more intense and wide- 
spread, requiring the further expansion of programs for training and 
conserving manpower in those fields. Moreover, we may expect the 
problems ‘of labor recruitment in agriculture to become more acute as 
we maintain our crop goals at rec ord levels and as ine reasing numbers 
of farm workers are attracted by urban employment opportunities. 





LABOR SHORTAGES IN DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


At present, there are five areas in the country in which labor short- 
ages are impeding defense production. They are the Savannah River 
area, Where we have the big atomic energy project, San Diego, Hart- 
ford, Wichita, and the Quad Cities on the lowa-Ilinois border, Daven- 
port, Moline, East Moline, and one which does not come to mind on the 
east side of the Mississippi. But at the same time we have 18 major 
areas in which substantial labor surpluses exist. I am trying to illus- 
trate here that we have a tremendous job of helping to smooth out these 
hills and valleys if we are to meet the manpower requirements for 

fiscal 1953 in a way which will be efficient to industry and least injuri- 
ous to the worker. 
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PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


A word on the problem presented by pools of unemployment and 
what we are going to do to reduce them. It is a deplorable fact that 
with the Nation enjoying the highest employment on record that many 
of our citizens are in communities where they cannot find jobs. In 
18 major areas I have referred to, including such centers as New York 
City and Detroit, substantial surpluses ‘of workers above present 
local needs are to be found. We must give these citizens opportunity 
to participate in the defense program, not only as the humanitarian 
thing to do—but also so as to use their ability in production. 

Senator Cuavez. Right there, Mr. Secretary, do you meet any 
particular problems that they might not want to go to work in Savan- 
nah if they lived in New York or Detroit? How do you meet that 
problem? Humans, you know, are more or less pretty proud. They 
have a little home around Detroit and if they need some laborers at 
Savannah or in San Diego or elsewhere, as you have pointed out, they 
are reluctant to go there. 

Secretary Topix. Detroit differs a little from other areas. You 
have great immigration when there is high automobile production in 
Detroit. I think we have reached the hard core and people who are 
employed in Detroit are people whose homes are in Detroit. They own 
property there and their families are there. There is not likely to be 
much movement out of Detroit. 

The point you made in very well taken, because we find that to be 
true in the coal-mining areas of the country. Of the 18 communities 
that I have mentioned, a good many of them are coal-mining areas, 
and people do not want to move from those communities. They prob- 
ably own a home and it is probably pretty hard to pull up stakes and 
move to some other area. As a matter of fact, our unemployment 
areas are to be found in areas in which there has been a shortage of 
metal, a shortage of materials, soft goods areas, and coal mining. 

Senator CHaAvez. As more steel is manufactured and more metals 
come into the picture of industry, that unemployment in areas such 
as Detroit and Cleveland and New York will be lowered, will it not ? 

Secretary Topry. It should be lowered. And the building trades 
that are going to be fairly hard hit this year because of the shortage of 
metal will be in a much better position in 1953 because by then there 
should be approximately a 20-percent increase, or, rather, about an 
18-percent increase in steel production which mare provide the 
steel requirements for the defense program and a larger proportion 
of steel for building construction. That should relieve ‘the une mploy- 
ment situation that is going to become much more aggravated this 
year in the building trades field. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Roperrson. It was testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee last week that they had programed 800,000 units for 
starting this year. I believe there are only 2 years in which we have 
had more. 

Secretary Tosrn. Of course, that is in the housing field. That is go- 
ing to bea ‘substantial reduction from the last 2 years. And of course 
that includes all types of housing construction from public and private 
funds. But your industrial construction has been greatly retarded 
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during this period, and it is becoming more and more difficult as time 
goes on to get allocations of materi ials in short supply. The impact 
on the building trades should be pretty severe by ae middle of the 
year or for the next 6 to 9 months. 

Senator Roserrson. They have considered a bill for a million a 
started last year, the second highest in the Nation. At one time it w 
contemplated thst the new units this year would have to be cut to 
600,000. Now they are contemplating” 800,000. But I do not know 
what the limitations are on the size and cost of housing and what 
materials they can use, as to one bathroom, and so forth. But they 
have made it 800,000. 

There are a thousand carpenters who are unemployed in the metro- 
politan area of the District of Columbia at the present time. 

Secretary Tosrn. We have serious unemployment in the building 
trades in a great many areas of the country at the present time. We 
must give these citizens an opportunity to participate in the defense 
program, not only as a humanitarian thing to do, but also so as to use 
their ability in production. 

A day of idleness is a day forever lost. We propose that all the 
authority of the Government be used to eliminate the continuing 
waste of manpower. Whenever it is impractical to bring the workers 
to the industry, we propose to do all we can to bring the industry to 
the workers. We propose to encourage the full use of } present facilities 
and available manpower. Unemployed workers cannot contribute to 
national strength and national security. It is simply good business to 
use the available labor supply on productive work. 

Thus, it can be seen that activities related to the manpower problem 
will challenge the Department’s resources for some time to come, and 
the current programs of the bureaus are planned to give maximum 
assistance to the solution of this manpower situation. 


MANPOWER OPERATIONS 


In this connection the Bureau of Employment Security, functioning 
through the State employment service agencies, will be the main 
operating arm of the Department in all of the efforts and objectives 
outlined above. In addition, during the fiscal year 1952 this Bureau 
began administering Public Law 78 which applies to the importation 
of foreign farm workers. Under this operation, during fiscal 1952 
some 150,000 Mexican workers were imported to assist in the harvest- 
ing of the cotton crop, the citrus crop and, in general, those crops 

requiring stoop labor. It is anticipated that during the fiseal year 
1953, 200,000 or more of this type of worker will be required. 

I might say, gentlemen, that we were worried about the fact that the 
agreement with Mexico would expire on the 11th of this month, but 
the President has arranged an agreement with Mexico for an exten- 
sion of the agreement for a per iod of 90 d: Lys, and this is going to be 
a great relief to us, because it appeared that we might have to dras- 
tically curtail the organization that we had set up for the handling 
of this program. We have five reception centers along the border 
and we had key skilled workers that we did not want to have sepa- 
rated from our organization, but now that this extension has been 
made I am sure we will be able to hold the organization together. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


As the manpower situation becomes tighter, the largest single reser- 
voir or reserve is the women of our country. The Women’s Bureau 
is studying the use of women in industry as it is conducted today, and 
is the chief adviser on that subject. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards plays an important part in giving 
general advice as to relaxation of labor laws or practices to meet 
emergency situations and promotes the observance of safe industrial 
practices. There is an increased frequency rate in industrial acci- 
dents. Under the defense effort, the frequency rate for all manufac- 
turing has gone from 14.5 in 1949 to 15.9 for 1951 based on the first 
9 months experience. And I might say that up to the start of the a 
rean situation there had been a stet udy decline in each succeeding yea 
in the number of accidents proportionately in the industry of the 
country. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume that is due to the fact that you are 
getting a lot of new personnel in industrial work? 

Secretary Tosi. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Due to national defense activities? 

Secretary Tosrn. And working on machines with which they are 
not familiar. It is mainly the new people taken into the labor force 
that make this contribution to the increase in the number of acci- 
dents. And I might say also that whereas in the last war almost every 
agency of Government had a set-up for safety, that all of it has been 
coordinated in the Department of Labor and the Bureau of Labor 
Standards at a tremendous savings to the Federal Government. We 
are making a maximum utilization of the services of the various State 
safety agencies and the State governments. 

The program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship has been stepped up 
through the availability of defense funds to enable it not only to ex- 
pand and intensify its work on the development of apprenticeship 
programs but also to aid industry in the development of skill improve- 
ment programs involving short-term training periods. The work of 
this Bureau plays an important part in our defense manpower pro- 
gram. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, at that point, is the Department 
now concentrating the w ork of this Bureau on national defense efforts 
or are they still going into civilian ¢ 

Secretary Tort. They are doing civilian work also, but they are 
stressing the development of an apprenticeship program in the field 
that will make the greatest contribution to the defense effort. In 
addition to that the development of the skill-improvement program is 
also a function of this Department. 


DEFENSE FUNDS RECOMMENDED BY PRESIDENT 


Senator Cravez. In a short time past you stated the President had 
recommended $2,500,000, I believe, from national defense funds to 
be transferred to your Department. Would that include part of this 
work? 

Secretary Tosrn. That would include part of this. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Topix. There is $781,000 of that $2 million that I have 
been describing for you that has been allocated to the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and the skill-improvement program. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The manpower activities of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights have increased with the step-up in the size and scope of the 
military , and while this is a small unit, it plays an important part in 
solving troublesome situations between management and former em- 
ployees. This is borne out by the operating statistical reports of the 
field representatives which you will have the opportunity to review 
with the head of that Bureau when he appears. 

And I might say that just before the Korean situation developed 
the head of this Bureau voluntarily recommended that this Bureau 
should be eliminated, which is something rare in Government, and 
something that is very pleasing tome. But the work has now become 
very important again, and this is one of the finest, shall I say, citizen- 
participation programs we have, because 99 percent of the people 
working in the program are volunteers who receive no compensation, 
and who work in cooperation with the Bureau in the handling of the 
problems of the reemployment of veterans. 

Senator Cnuavez. Probably that is why they wanted to abolish it, 
because there was no pay. 

Secretary Topix. No; the Bureau head was wiping out his own job. 

Senator Cravez. I would like to meet that gentleman. 

Secretary Torry. You will have an opportunity to meet him. 

K mployment, hours, and earnings collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are the principal facts used for manpower analysis by the 
Defense Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor, by 
the Defense Establishment, by the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
many other agencies. The industrial accident. statistics are being 
used in the new program for reducing the manpower losses brought 
about by work accidents in factories and other establishments. An- 
other of the Bureau’s programs which has taken on new significance 
in recent years is the collection and analysis of information on pro- 
ductivity, or output per man-hour, in American industry. Informa- 
tion on this subject is even now being considered by the Wage Stabili- 

zation Board on its hearings on the steel industry wage cases. ' 


STABILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Department makes a substantial contribution toward the Gov- 
ernment’s economic stabilization program. 

Here the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ primary job is the gathering of 
basic, continuing statistical information in many fields of economic 
activity. In important policy decisions being made every day by 
(Government agencies, by industrial firms, and by labor organizations, 
the information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is accepted as a 
standard and is used in making those decisions. The work of this 
Bureau constitutes a foundation for the analysis and decision-making 
activities of most of the key mobilization agencies of the Government 
at the present time. 


i 
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I hope the committee will consider favorably our increase in funds 
for this Bureau for work in the field of statistics for housing and pub-’ 
lie construction. The construction industry, taken as a whole, is one 
of the largest in the country; last year the dollar value of new con- 
struction of all kinds amounted to approximately $30 billion. Yet 
the amount of information available on this industry is far less than 
that for the other major industries of the country. ‘This is partly be- 

cause it is in some respects a small-business industry, composed of 
many thousands of operating builders scattered all over the country. 
However, building construction is one of the basic industries in our 
economy, both in normal times and in mobilization periods like the 
present, 


ACTIVITIES OF BUREAL 


At the present time the Bureau prepares the key series on the num- 
ber of dwelling units started in the United States each year, but there 
is no information on the kinds of houses being built, the size and costs 
of new houses, the methods of financing, and so forth. This informa- 
tion is needed to determine the effect of housing credit restrictions on 
the volume of housing be ing built, to determine the consumption ot 
critical materials by home builders, and for other purposes. The con- 
struction industry, including supplhers and the Government, have real 
need for this information, Mar, Clague, when he appears, will explain 
in more detail what is now lacking and what is needed. 


REVISION OF CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 


Three years ago I came before this committee to request a special 
appropriation for a 3-year program for the revision of the Consumers’ 
Price Index. The committee approved the project and has appro 
priated funds for each of the 3 years. IT think both the committee 
and the Department are to be congratulated for their foresight in 
initiating and supporting this project. ‘The Consumers’ Price Index 
even then was an important factor in collective bargaining, since the 
cost of living sits in at every bargaining table whether it is written 
into the contract or not. At that time the importance of the index in 
collective bargaining had just been emphasized by the signing in 1948 
of the original General Motors contract, under which the wages of. 
more than 400,000 workers were tied to the index quarterly for 2 years. 
Now the index is used in the automatic adjustment of wages for be 
tween 3 and 4 million workers, including the entire automobile indus- 
try, a great part of the electrical-and-farm equipment industries, and 
many railway employees. The index is also a crucial figure in the 
policies and regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Last summer this index was investigated by the House Education 
and Labor Committee through a special subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Congressman Tom Steed. This subcommittee held 
extensive hearings and took testimony from business, labor, and pro- 
fessional statisticians. The subcommittee in its report called the 
Consumers’ Price Index “the billion dollar index” and “the most 
important single statistic issued by the Government.” 1 hope all of 
you will have an opportunity to go over this report carefully. It is a 
very fine report indeed. 
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I am proud to say that the program for the revision of the index 
has proceeded substantially on the time schedule originally presented 
to you in the summer of 1949, subject to some adjustments i in the light 
of experience and to take account of changes in the available appro- 
priations. This year the revision is in its final stages and, barring 
unforeseen difficulties, the revised index will be issued beginning with 
the index for January 1953. Thus, the budget estimates presented 
here are the first to reflect the results of the revision. 

In this revision, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics is trying to 
carry out, insofar as funds will permit, the recommendations of the 
House subcommittee. It is clear that the revised index will be much 
better than the present one. It will cover the entire urban population 
in cities of all classes instead of the large cities as at present. More 
articles will be priced, including many which have become important 
since the war. It will make use of the most modern and efficient statis- 
tical techniques. It has been designed to be kept currently up to date 
so that we will not again have to go through this long and difficult 
process of a major overhauling. In ‘other words, the basic index at the 
present time can serve as far as the best statistical minds can see into 
the foreseeable future. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics will review with you in detail 
the main points of the index, pointing out the improvements over the 
present index, and some of the problems that we anticipate. 


REVISED WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


I hope the widespread interest in the Consumers’ Price Index will 
not cause you to overlook the revised Wholesale Price Index, which is 
about to be issued. The Wholesale Price Index is as widely used in 
contracts among businesses and between businesses and the Govern- 
ment, a the Consumers’ Price Index is used in wage negotiations be- 
tween employers and employees. The revision just now completed is 
the first in 20 years and puts the Wholesale Price Index on a modern 
basis with respect to its coverage, its form, and its calculation, and 
increases its usefulness by the inclusion of many more prices, and many 
more indexes. The slightly increased budget for this work in 1953 
reflects the first full year of operation of the revised Wholesale Price 
Index. We consider both of these index revisions as notable achieve- 
ments in the record of the Department. 

There is a substantial increase in funds requested i 1 connection 
with the Bureau’s price work—most of it is for the Consumers’ Price 
Index—but I want to emphasize to you that a relatively small share of 
this is for the added cost of the maintenance of the revised C onsumers’ 
Price Index and the new Wholesale Price Index. About $250,000 is 
for special work to be done in connection with the wind-up of the 
revision itself and might quite appropriately have been carried as a 
continuation of the special appropriation item for the revision of the 
Consumers’ Price Index. I firmly believe that, with the great weight 
of public use which this index now carries, we should be prepared_to 
spend the funds necessary to maintain it on a sound basis. I want 
to say in all sincerity that my concern about this request is that it may 
not provide the Commissioner of Labor Statistics with as much in the 
way of tools as he really needs to maintain this index so that it can be 
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defended against attack, and so that it will carry enough local indexes 
to satisfy local needs. 

You may remember that during the last war, Senator, there was a 
great deal of attack on the Consumers’ Price Index. There were 
charges that it did not truly reflect the actual cost of living to the 
average consumer in the country. f 

Senator Rozertson. Some of them wanted it to include the cost of 
liquor, didn’t they ? 

Secretary Topix. Yes; that was an item. 

Senator CuAvez. Rather important to some of them. 

Secretary Tosin. Well, to go back, Senator, really what the con- 
troversy was over was—there were many controversies—but among 
others there was a contention that there was not a proper pricing of 
black-market prices, in addition to basic fundamental faults from the 
professional statistical point of view, which most of the professional 
statisticians feel have been cared for in this revised index 


WAGE AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS WORK 


Important though the price work of the Bureau may be, there are 
other programs of the Bureau which are also of critical importance. 
The wage and industrial relations work of the Bureau is used by the 
Wage Stabilization Board in the determination and the administra- 
tion of its policies. Information collected on wages in various com- 
munities is used by the governmental wage boards of the various 
departments. 

In addition to its regular program of administering the Fair Labor 
Standards and Walsh-He: iley Acts concerning minimum wage and 
overtime, the resources of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division have been expanded through the transfer of funds to per- 
form services for the Wage Stabilization and Salary Stabilization 
Boards. These services consist of acting as the point of receipt, 
through the local offices, of requests from management for changes 
in wages or salaries, and in addition of performing inspection serv- 
ices as required by these agencies. The funds for this activity of 
course are not included in our request but are derived from transfers 
of funds from appropriations made specifically to the agencies men- 
tioned. This method of rendering service to these agencies results 
in an economy to the Government inasmuch as there is not the dupli- 

‘ation of staff that would be required if the emergency agencies en~ 
deavored to organize and operate all of the functions which they now 
have requested units of the Department of Labor to perform for them. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 14 


We have taken steps to implement Reorganization Plan 14 of 1950 
which gives authority to the Secretary of Labor to prescribe appro- 
priate Jabor standards, regulations, and procedures which shall be 
observed by all Federal agencies authorized to let public construction 
contracts and also empowers the Secretary to have investigat ions made 
to determine compliance with such labor standards. It is necessary 
that additional staff be provided if we are to adequately carry out our 
responsibility. Federal construction will be exceedingly heavy for 
some time to come and we are requesting a small increase in staff, six 
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new positions in the budget estimate for 1953 for the predetermination 
of wage rates for public construction and repair contracts because of 
the military and naval construction program which, it is estimated, 
will increase the number of requests for determinations received 
from the Military Establishment by approximately 4,200. This mili- 
tary construction activity is authorized in Public Law 155 which con- 
tains provisions for an authorization of $5.8 billion for military and 
naval construction designed to provide adequate posts, camps, sta- 
tions, depots, and other “facilities needed to meet the operational re- 
quirements and expansion of the Armed Forces and to permit the 
utilization of the newer types of equipment to be delivered to the 
Armed Forces. Public Law 254 has appropriated $3.8 billion to get 
started on the construction program. 

Senator Cuavez. That is on the original authorization of $5.8 
billion ¢ 

Secretary Tonrn. Yes. Already there has been appropriated $ 
billion. It is expected we will have to make 4,200 additional dpa 
determinations. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN OUR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
LABOR PROGRAMS 


As you know the Department’s role in the field of international labor 
is under the direction of Assistant Secretary Kaiser, on my left, and 
the organization and methods for carrying on this work have been 
explained in previous appearances be fore this committee. This activ- 
ity not only encompasses to some degree our manpower and stabiliza- 
tion programs but also is an aid to the promotion of international 
security in the world. 

American overseas policies must be based on solid fact, which means 
accurate information in the United States and abroad. It is essential 
that as much data as possible should be prepared comparing prices, 
wages, productivity, labor unions, and so forth, in the United States 
and other countries for the use of Government agencies, industry, and 
labor in the United States. The importance of the labor situation 
overseas to American citizens, both from the point of view of their 
Government and their security, and from the point of view of non- 

governmental relations should not be underestimated. 

Private citizens in the United States have investments amounting 
to $21 billion in other countries. This huge sum gives American inves- 
torsa large stake in the orderly deve ‘lopment of labor relations outside 
our own shores. In addition businessmen in our country are concerned 
with fair labor standards overseas as a basis for fair competi- 
tion in international markets. In recent years labor unions in this 
country have also developed a great interest in the improvement of 
labor conditions in other countries. No comprehensive figures are 
available on the subject, but it is estimated that American |: abor unions 
during 1951 spent more than $500,000 in international activities of 
various types. 

ASSISTANCE TO FREE TRADE-UNIONS 
I might explain at that point that this money is expended for the 


purpose of helping free trade-unions in their battle with communistic- 
dominated trade-unions. The leadership of the strongest union in 
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France is communistic and the leadership of the union with the largest 
number in Italy iscommunistic. But there has been a steady growth of 
the free trade-unions in both countries. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I, of course, indeed think that the 
program is good, but I do get quite a few general complaints about the 
different departments of Government that have activities in foreign 
fields. The complainants feel that possibly there might be some 
duplication there as to the work being done by the State - Department 
and other departments of Government. 

Practically every bill that comes to this committee—and I am talk- 
ing about the full committee—contains some items that have to do 
with foreign activities. 

What is your general view as to that¢ Is there duplication ¢ 


POSSIBILITY OF DUPLICATION 


Secretary Tontn. In the statistical field, to which I am referring 
here—no. The State Department, ECA, and all of the other Gov- 
ernment agencies are dependent upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for whatever information is available. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. Suppose you get. st: atistics that they 
pay a Mexican worker in Mexico C ity to he Ip dig a cellar 6 pesos a 
day, which is less than a dollar. Where do you come into the pic ture, 
and where is that information beneficial to the United States 

Secretary Torin. It would show us comparable living standards in 
those countries. It gives the State Department and the other agencies 
that are working toward breaking down communism an idea of the 
conditions under which people live. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you think that less than a dollar a day these 
days helps to break the idea of communism / 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Secretary Tontx. To come back to Europe, the great fight in West- 
ern Europe, and the way that Russia thought she was going to take 
over the countries of Western Europe, was through the workers of 
the country. They worked diligently in the underground during 
the period of time that the war was on, and they worked so success- 
fully that when the war was over, they had control of all of the big 
unions of France and Italy. And we had to start, or, rather, the men 
who would not submit to communistic domination had to start with 
bare treasuries in the free trade-union work. Their headquarters 
were in the hands of Communists, and it was a real battle, and it 
has been going on now for a period of 7 years. 

Russia was smart. They knew where they could get ready-made 
organizations, and that was through the trade-union movement. 
They had worked diligently through the workers to build their 
strength in these countries of Western Europe, and I think that in- 
formation of this character is vital, so that you can understand the 
living conditions of people. Unless you know of good information 
on the basis of the livi ing conditions of people as they exist now, and 
as they existed prewar on a comparable basis with the other coun- 
tries of Europe, you do not have the tools with which to work when 
the battle is for the minds of man. 
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Senator Cuavez. What do you do? Suppose you get this informa- 
tion in Italy and France and elsewhere that the living standards of 
the workers there are very low as compared with ours. Now, you 
get that information. How do you apply that information in a 
practical way ? 

Or, let us put it this way: Forget about Europe for a moment. I 
was in Mexico City some 10 days ago, and I ran across a construction 
man from Phoenix, Ariz. One morning he and I were walking, and 
we stopped at a place where some construction was going on. There 
were about from 100 to 150 little Indian boys or Mexican boys and 
men, some older and some younger, with straw baskets on their backs, 
and sometimes with a rope or a piece of leather attached to the head. 
Then the fellow who was digging the ditch would throw the dirt in 
this basket and they would take it over and march up probably 30 
feet to where the truck would be loaded. 

Now, this construction man was interested, because up to now 
he had been using a shovel and could dig that excavation in a day 
in that manner. Naturally he was interested in it. It was the fiirst 
time he had been there. 

I inquired of the foreman, “How much do these boys get?” He said, 
“6 pesos a day.” At the exchange rate that is about 71 cents. 

Now suppose you had that class of information. How could you 
use it in order to carry out the purposes of the program ? 

Secretary Torry. I will come to that in just a moment. I would 
like to explain this: 

I mentioned France and Italy to show you the importance of this 
and the means that Russia used to try to take both France and Italy 
over. We have good statistical information from both countries. 
What we are looking for is to get information on countries that are 
not now covered. 

I will give you one example from a propaganda point of view 
of how valuable that can be. 


DETERMINING SOVIET LIVING STANDARDS 


About 2 years ago a group of Norwegian workmen, 12 of them, 
made a visit to Soviet Russia and were given a great deal of informa- 
tion, and allowed a great deal of freedom. They went around and 
gathered information on the costs of various items of clothing, food, 
rents, and the like, and they came back and compiled a comparison 
with the cost of living in Norway. 

About six of the same team came to the United States, and they 
showed me their study. Well, we were able to take their study and 
use it most effectively to show that the Norwegian standard of leer 
was, I think, two and one-half times better than the Russian standard 
of living, and the Norwegian standard of living stands fairly low 
as compared with the rest of Western Europe. 

We have had very few statistics out of Russia. Probably the best 
study that has been made in the last 5 years was made by an Aus- 
tralian. But we have no means with which to make it. We definitely 
know that the standard of living of the Russians is lower than prac- 
tically any country in Western Europe. And I think that it would 
be most helpful to us from an informational point of view to show 
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the rest of the world the actual standards of living in Russia as com- 
pared with various countries. 

In addition to that, it is statistical information of a kind that is 
extremely helpful to many, many agencies in our Government. 

Senator Cuavez. How does it compare with Italy, which is very 
low ? 

Secretary Torry. Italy’s standard is low, but it is higher than Rus- 
sia. I will tell you what we worked out on that. 

In the Department we made a comparison of the United States with 
the chief countries of the world and Russia and, as J remember it— 
[I have not looked at the study now for some time—we have it in 
booklet form, and I would be glad to provide it for the members of 
the committee—Russia stood at the bottom of the list. This is not 
on the basis of the United States say-so; it is on the basis of prices in 
Russia and checks with what the Norwegian trade union committee 
found. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would, at your convenience, and at the 
convenience of your Department, prepare a study as between, just say, 
a half dozen countries. There are some that some of us know, at least, 
have lower standards, like Italy, Spain, and Norway might have it. 
But I have found more happiness in Norway than I have found in 
some of those people whom we have helped most like France and 
Italy. You get into the edges of the towns and there is a pretty bad 
situation. 

Senator Rozerrson. I recall that some 25 years ago there was a 
superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute who was a brigadier 
general in World War I and who had’a fine military record. He has 
been very successful in the oil and chemical industry in Missouri. 

I heard him make a speech down there at VMI one night in which 
he said that he had traveled all over Eurofe and 9 or 10 years after 
the end of World War I, when they had repaired all of the war dam- 
age, and that he found the standard of living of the average person in 
Europeit was not just industry workers, but the average person— 

yas below that of the Negroes in the South. That was 25 or 26 years 
ago. There is not any doubt about the fact that the standard of liv- 
ing is still low over there, but there are some very pertinent reasons 
Ww hy it is not better. One of them is extreme nationalism, and their 
insistence on taxing to the limit everything that comes into a coun- 
try, and they stifle their trade. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason for my question to the Secretary is be- 
cause you and I will have to justify this item if it is allowed. 

Senator Roserrson. They can get all the information in the world 
about the standard of living. We don’t need any to know that it is 
very low. But that is not going to solve the tariff barriers and the 
currency barriers and things that have kept them from operating like 
the 48 States of the Union, with free trade. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but we are trying to justify an item in this 
bill. I am trying to get from the Secretary some reasons as to how 
this appropriation will help the general program that we have in 
mind, 
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VALUE OF ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Secretary Tosin. Well, for example, our propaganda agencies will 
need this. Gen. Bedell Smith can use it most effectively in most places 
over the world. Certainly the nation that is the leader in the free 
world should have at some point in Washington answers along these 
lines on wages, cost of living, productivity, ‘and all of these factors, 
particularly in the countries where we are contributing toward the 
economic development of these countries. In order for our executives 
handling these programs to operate, this economic and statistical in- 
formation is very essential to them; otherwise they will be up against 
attempting to make decisions without sound facts and a sound basis 
upon which to make them. 


FRENCH RETAIL SALES TAX POLICY 


Senator Roserrson. The living conditions in Paris among workers 
are low, and in southern France they are low, and in Normandy 
among the farmers, they are fairly good. They get the essentials. 
They ‘have old stone houses that have been there for many years and 
they do not require much in repairs, and they work hard and they 
raise food out of the ground. 

But when we propose to spend over a billion dollars in airfields in 
France that would give a great deal of employment, and would cause 
the purchase of a lot of materials, and would furnish employment at 
mighty good wages, and under good living conditions, France proposes 
that we pay a retail sales tax of 20 percent on everything that we buy 
over there. 

Now, there was an item in the paper this morning that General 
Eisenhower thought the plan had been worked out to keep the people 
from imposing that tax on us. The most we have ever asked France 
to contribute to the program was 25 percent. Well, the airfields are 
being built for the primary protection of France in the event of war. 
While we will have a lease for a number of years, when our forces pull 
out of Germany and out of Europe generally—as we hope some day 
they will, and not too far off at th: 1t—the Vy will all go back to France 
as commercial fields and military fields. They will own them. 

Yet, when we want to go over there and help them and put a billion 
dollars into their defense and for their reemployment and ‘their 
better standard of living, they say, “Yes; but pay us $200,000,000 in a 
special tax on the materials that are used.” 

When you go up against extreme nationalism and selfishness of that 
kind, I, frankly, do not know what good it is going to do for you to 
accumulate a lot of statistics on the low standard of living of the 
workers in France. 


COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


Secretary Torin. Senator, we have a great deal of information on 
France. We have learned about France and Italy—and I was point- 
ing out to you the sources to which Russia went to build their under- 
over all of the trade-unions. They took over all of their buildings, 
their treasuries, and there they were, sitting with these organizations 
right in their hands when the war was over. Other Frenchmen were 
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sincerely fighting to free France, and they were sincerely fighting to 
build a strong Russian outpost in both countries during that period. 

Senator Cravez. Notw ithstanding that both Italy and France are 
supposed to be fighting communism, notwithstanding that, just about 
a year or 14 months ago, Senator Robertson and I were there, and, 
as I recall, they had 178 Communists in the French Parliament. 

Senator Rosertson. More than any other one of the 32 parties. 

Secretary Toprn. I would like to point one thing out. We want to 
know some causes too, Senator. The man who holds the comparable 
position to mine in the French Government is elected from the Paris 
district. They retain proportional representation. When he was 
elected, he was elected with 35,000 votes, and a Communist in another 
district had 150,000 votes. They selected the most extreme left and he 
got 150,000 votes while the Minister for Labor received only 35,000 
votes. 

Senator CHAvez. Right there, let me say this: Here comes the labor, 
on which you have statistics. And if I understood you correctly, the 
idea of those statistics is to use them for methods of propaganda. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, for policy making for all agencies of the 
Government ; ECA needs them and the State Department needs them. 

Senator Cnavez. Let me finish. 

Secretary Toni. T hey have to have this information. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course they have. Suppose we agree that we 
should have the information of this type. I am for it. Our Govern- 
ment should be on the alert and have the information. 


COMMUNISM A FANATICAL RELIGION 


Senator Roserrson. According to the new book by Whittaker 
Chambers, it is a great mistake to look upon communism as a new 
economic system, or a new political system. He says it is a fanatical 
religion. And if he is right—and I do not think you can explain 
Alger Hiss and any of that type on any other basis, because they were 
not underprivileged by any means, they were doing pretty well by 
themselves—we are not going to reach the trouble in these free areas 
threatened by communism, just on an economic basis. 

Secretary Torr. No, sir; that is true. 

Senator Ropertson. Because, if you sell the theory that religion is 
nothing but a relic of Hebrew mysticism, and superstitions, and 
that man is the one who will be supreme and not God, and that you 
must forget God and destroy the Bible, and to do that anything is 
justified, you can turn man into a fanatical beast. Then they go from 
that right on to the communistic theory in Russia, whenever they first 
sell them on the economic theory, that communism is going to lift 
their standard of living, and when they get control of them politically, 
then they move in to the further theory that your better standard of 
living has got to be postponed until we get world domination, and to 
get world domination we must regard the fact that man has no im- 
mortal soul, that his body is going to die sooner or later, and if we 
take charge of his body and kill him sooner rather than later by forced 
labor, he ‘will have made a better contribution to society, because he 
will produce more than he would have produced if you let him alone. 


Therefore we will have the slave laborer and the concentration camps, 
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and they are expendable, and we will get more out of them, even 
though we kill them 10 or 15 years sooner. They are going to die 
anyway. 

Senator CuAvez. That is the communistic idea; but there are mil- 
Jions and millions of human beings throughout the entire world, 
whose problems are very real. It is a piece of bread for the child, a 
place to live to get them out of the weather. And of course, they are 
all rich men at heart; they would like to go up. 

But what impresses me in the matter of propaganda is this: If you 
have fine, honest-working people, with a desire to better their con- 
ditions and that of their families, and you go to them with piles of 
statistics that only prove one thing, that in the United States the 
common laborer, even the darky, gets possibly a dollar or more a day— 
which in their money would be ‘big—and that he only gets 70 cents 
a day, how are you going to prove to him that you are trying to help 
him? 

Secretary Tonrn. What I would attempt to do is attempt to show 
his standard of living as compared with Russia, and we could make 
a good case out of it. 

Senator Ropertson. We have had plenty of statistics on that 
through the years, even before the mission went there from Norway. 

The percentage of arable Norway land to the total area is the 
smallest in Europe. Senator Chavez and I know because we have 
flown over those mountains. There is one big forest area after an- 
other, with just a little farm here and there, and frequently those 
are up where they have no roads and no railways, and when the ice 
goes out they have to get a boat and float the farm products out to 
get a sale for them. They go out in the ocean to get fish to live on. 

Senator Cuavez. They are grand people. 

Senator Rorertson. They are grand people and they have had it 
tough and they are vigorous and strong. Their standard of living 
is better than Russia’s. 

In this week’s issue of David Lawrence’s weekly magazine, he 
gives comparative figures on the increase in production, with all of 
the slave labor and compulsion in Russia and the free labor here. 
And in every instance we have far out-stripped them, and they have 
had their system since 1918. It is not any new experiment with them, 
and they have had plenty of time to demonstrate whether or not it is 
going to increase their standard of living for the average man, and 
it has not done it. 

As to the report that is carried on housing, it is far worse than it 
was before the last war. And when you come to the increase in popu- 
lation, and considering that they deliberately starve some and murder 
others and kill them by forced labor, they have increased since the last 
World War 5 percent and we have increased 18 percent in population 
during that period. 

The report shows that all they have done since the war was just 
repair some of the major damage to housing that was destroyed by the 
Germans, and others, during the war, and that in the meantime there 
has been a greater deterioration in all existing structures, with no 
provision whatever made for increase in population. 

Now, if it only took an economic argument to lead to what is sup- 
posed to be the ec onomic phase of communism, you have all the argu- 
ment you want. But that does not meet it. 
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I think that Whittaker Chambers must be right. There is a certain 
degree of fanaticism in there that you have to meet with an idea. 

Secretary Torn. You are right. I have read his articles. But I 
would judge there is just a hard core of intellectuals, who are 
thoroughly convinced Communists, and the great bulk of these people 
in Paris who vote the communistic ticket are voting in the tradition 
of the French workingman, voting for the most radical party, no mat- 
ter what label it bears. 

Senator Rosertson. The chairman of this committee and I were ° 
there 2 yearsago. You must not be misled by the votes, because most 
of those who voted Communist were just dissatisfied at the time with 
the existing conditions and wanted to file a protest, and thought it 
was a good “idea to file a protest. If enough of them protest that way 
and put the Communists in charge of the Government, then they are 
going to put the same kind of control on them that Russia has put in 
all of these satellite countries that they have gotten the control of 
politically. 

Secretary Tosrn. I do not want to have it understood that this is 
solely because of communism. That is very important, but then we 
have the trade agreements, and it is essential that we know every item 
and all of the economic factors that are behind the items that are up 
for consideration. The information that will be obtained will be 
information that can be used in work on trade agreements. Produc- 
tivity studies are also included in this. And also in the economic work 
that we want to do in the areas. But we definitely want to get the 
economic information on Russia, and we also want to get economic in- 
formation on China. We have not a sufficient amount of that, and 
the arm of our Government that gets the most of the economic informa- 
tion is the Bureau of Labor Statistics, if we have the money to do it. 
The amount of money is so trivial, and it is for information that is so 
vital to so many agencies in our Government in dealing with com- 
munism, that the best that we can get ought to be available. 


REHABILITATION OF EUROPE 


Senator Rogertrson. There is another phase of this problem that 
gives me great concern. You know, and everybody knows that we 
cannot finance the rehabilitation of Europe by giving away dollars 
indefinitely. We have given a total of $71 billion from July 1941 up 
to December 31, 1951. 

Now, there is an interview with the Prime Minister of the Nether- 
lands in David Lawrence’s paper, and he said, “What we need is an 
export market for our orodt cts. But”, he says, “you will not even 
let us send a little cheese over there.” 

And when we made a bitter fight to repeal this embargo, primarily 
on cheese and butter, although we import four times what we have, the 
Senate votes to retain an embargo on it. 

And we say to the Scandinavian countries and Holland and Switzer- 
land, “Why, y yes, we are good fr iends, and we would like to see you 
in better shape, but you are not going to ship anything over here that 
is in any way competitive. If you have any raw rubber or tea or 
coffee or spice, we will take some of that, but if it is butter or cheese, 
we want a 100-percent American market for Americans, and as for 
the other farmers who depend on foreign markets for a third of the 
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cotton and a fourth more of tobacco, and apples and other things, we 
want you to buy them. What you are going to buy them with, we 
don’t know, but we want you to buy them.” 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Roserrson. If you could get a few statistics on how we are 
going to survive on the basis of shipping all surpluses abroad, includ- 
ing, in normal times, 15 percent of our automombiles, machine tools, 
and electrical equipment and about 20 or 25 percent of our farm prod- 
ucts, and not buy anything, I would like to know that. 


DEMAND FOR AMERICAN TOBACCO 


Secretary Tosrn. It is a very difficult problem, Senator. 

For example, I also found in Germany where they had traditionally 
used Greek and Turkish tobacco, and Egyptian tobacco, they had de- 
veloped a taste for American tobacco, and now they will not go back 
to the old pattern of trade that had been in existence prior to the 
Second World War. That is now broken down because they have 
developed a liking for American tobacco, so we have even taken those 
markets, making it difficult to sustain the economies of countries that 
we would like to help over there. 

Senator Ronertson. The Churchill government has taken an action 
to reduce imports to Great Britain of over a billion dollars. Five 
hundred million of that would ordinarily come from us, those im- 
ports. Five hundred million dollars of our wheat and our tobacco 
and our lumber, and things of that kind, that Great Britain has got 
to get from somewhere. 

Secretary Tonrn. And Great Britain has recently tried to introduce 
more Egyptian and Greek and Turkish tobacco. Their historical 
taste has been a taste for American tobacco, and they want our product. 
They find it hard, however, to follow the old traditional trade patterns, 
and the sources from which their tobacco originally came, with dollars 
so short. 

I went through a tobacco factory in London, and with the constantly 
increasing public demand on the percentage of American tobacco 
that goes into the cigarette, it is a difficult problem. 

But again it only bears out that we need more and more information 
on these lines, statistical information, if our representatives are going 
to be able to work with intelligence. They have got to have facts. 

The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is now providing factual information on working and liv- 
ing ¢ .onditions of w age earners in the countries with which the United 
States has the closest ties, but it should be expanded, so that we will 
have at our disposal more facts, well organized, about the labor situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union and its satellites (including China) and facts 
on comparative labor conditions in the United States and countries in 
Africa, the Near East and the Far East, where in many areas the battle 
with the Communists is critical. For this fact-finding work we are 
requesting some additional funds for the Bureaw’s Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions. 

Again I feel strongly that all this information is essential. We 
have got to know these situations over the world, and the amount of 
money is so trivial to get this information that it would be a great 
mistake, I believe, not to have this information available to all of the 
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agencies of Government and to the Members of Congress and to Amer- 
icans in general. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation has been in the Depart- 
ment since May 24, 1950. We have developed a very close working 
relationship with Mr. McCauley, the Director of that Bureau, and 
together we are giving attention to its work in an effort not only to 
shorten the time required for the processing of employee claims, but 
also to make sure we are operating in the most efficient and economical 
manner. 

At the present time this activity is operating as a centralized organ- 
ization, handling claims from all parts of the country and possessions 
of the United States on a centralized basis. This centralized type 
of organization was adopted at the passage of the original.employees’ 
compensation legislation in 1916, at a time when there were a great 
deal fewer Federal employees. 

We believe that better service to the employees and savings to the 
compensation fund account will materialize under a decentralized 
type of operation. 

The budget estimate proposes the sum of $84,500, of which $60,000 
will not be rec urring, in order that we may initiate a program at two 
points in the Nation of regional offices to handle the claims of employ- 
ees coming within their geographical area of coverage. 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


I might say that the appropriation a pape for this year for the 
payment of compensation claims amounts to $35,000,000, and we are 
firmly convinced that if we can get closer to ‘the operation, we are 
going to know a great deal more about the injured employee. If the 
employee were returned to work we would be in a better position to 
know it. We will know in the original instance whether the accident 
is serious or not. At the present time the great bulk of the work has 
to be handled by correspondence. 

It. is practically impossible to prove our firm belief that savings 
will result to the compensation fund because of the intangibles in- 
volved in endeavoring to measure such savings. However, where 
the Federal office h: andling these claims is close to the place of employ- 
ment of the person affected, it seems reasonable to believe that through 
telephone calls, personal contact, and the development of better under- 
standing between the Employees’ Compensation staff and those of 
the Government agencies affected, will result not only in the quicker 
handling of a claim, but also in a more prompt termination of pay- 
ments to employees who are no longer entitled to them. This will 
enable an employee to appear in be half of his claim, if he so desires, 
whereas today an employee on the west coast desiring to appear in 
person on his case, if he comes at all, must travel at his own expense 
across the country and back again. The only other avenue he has is 
through correspondence, which is time consuming and very often 
leads to misunderstandings. 

[ urge most emphi itically that the increase requested for this pur- 
pose be approved, so that we can begin, in a small w ay, the decen- 
tralization of this Bureau, then we can come before you later with 
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definite facts, such as the average amount of time in settling cases 
on a decentralized basis versus a centralized one, and such other perti- 
nent data as may be developed. 

Senator Cuavez. That sounds well, Mr. Secretary, but you start 
there, “I urge most emphatically that the increase requested for this 
purpose be approved so that we can begin, in a small way.” Now, 
of course, if it is sound, it should begin. But what happens to the 
ones that were handling the work here in W ashington? Do they 
continue on something else? 

Secretary Tosrn. It is a small bureau. How many employees are 
there ? 

Senator Cuavez. I have seen them start with 10 people and the 
next year they have proved conclusively if you give them 100 they 
will do the job. Iam not speaking necessarily of the Department of 
Labor. 


COST OF DECENTRALIZATION 


Secretary Tosrn. No. The expense here is decentralization. We 
want to start in Boston and San Francisco. The initial cost is 
$84,500, of which $60,000 will not be recurring. And if we can 
decentralize in these two areas, we will be able to come before the 
committee next year and, I think, be able to show you that we have 

saved money. It stands to reason that we should not be paying 
$35,000,000 out of one central agency here in Washington as far 
removed as the agency is from the ‘remote parts of the country. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Secretary, the problem now confronting 
the Congress is that when you have gotten an $84,000,000,000 Govern- 
ment you have got a lot of duplication of effort, and it is costly dupli- 
cation. 

You mentioned, for instance, the need for your Department to make 
an investigation of the number of new housing units that are needed 
and credit restrictions on those new housing units, available material, 
and other pertinent factors. That is very important information to 
have. 

DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


But I just want to call your attention to the number of agencies that 
are making the same study. 

You have the Federal Reserve Board in connection with title X 
on housing restriction ; 

You have the Defense Production Administration on allocation of 
strategic materials; 

You have the FHA, which has underwritten over $15,000,000,000 
worth of housing since the end of World War II: 

You have the Veter: ins’ Administration that has underwritten about 
$15,000,000,000 worth of veterans’ housing; 

You have the “Fannie May” and debentures in the Government, 
issues on secondary mor tgages for housing; 

You have the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ; 

You have the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 

You have the Rent ¢ ‘ontrol Agency. 

Secretary Torry. Then you have the private banking people, and 
people who will build on their own without borrowing money. 

Senator Rosertson. And banks and Federal and United States sav- 
ings and loan leagues, which are savings and mortgage corporations. 
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You have eight or nine agencies all investigating this problem. You 
have a number of them because, as you point out, in this coming year, 
we will probably increase $30,000,000,000 in housing, and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board said if we have 800,000 units that 
would require about $4,500,000,000 in new money, besides the credit 
that you extend, 

Now, the thing that the Appropriations Committee must center on 
is this: Yes; this is an essential program. We need the pertinent 
facts. Where is the best place to get them? Or will we authorize 
every agency that in anywise touches it, to go out and gather the same 
information ¢ 

Secretary Toprn. You have made a very good argument for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, because there is no central agency to 
coordinate all of this information, so that there is no wasted effort, 
and the information of all of these agencies will be compiled at one 
central point. 

Senator Roperrson. I use the statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics more than any other Government agency, because I have 
found they are so comprehensive and so reliable. I have known Dr. 
Clague, and I have the highest regard for him. He is a very able 
man, a very fine man. And, of course, with so many wage contracts 
now tied to the cost-of-living index, that is one of the very essential 
things that we have got to have. He has shown a great skill in assem- 
bling pertinent facts and analyzing them and giving them to you 
in terms that you can understand. 

Our problem still remains, as I say, How can we keep down the 
costly duplication of gathering statistics 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS 


Senator CHavez. I was talking to the Secretary this morning off 
the record about what seems to me to be a real duplication. Employ- 
ment should be handled by the Department of Labor. The duties 
are imposed upon that Department to go down there and hire people 
to work in an industry, and then we get the Indian Bureau around 
here, and in order to hire an Indian we have to get away from the 
Department of Labor and give them some money so th: at they can 
go and process the Indians. That is a duplication. I objected to it 
last year and cut them down. But I think that whether it is a Mexican 
or an Englishman or a Scotsman or a Chinaman or an Indian, if 
he has to be employed, I think it ought to be in one department. 
There is a lot of duplication of that type that appears as though it 
could be eliminated. 

Of course, you have nothing to do with the Indian Bureau. But I 
am going to try and make an attempt to see that when it comes to 
the question of employing a man in the United States, it be done by 
the Department. of Labor, if the Government is in any way connected 
with the employ ment. 

Secretary Tonin. We do most of the work in the Indian reserv- 
ations now. I was in the Navajo Reservation and looked up the em- 
ployment situation from our point of view. We have in the post 
office in the reservation information on jobs, and we have sent our 
people out through there recruiting, and we do get information from 
the Indian 
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Senator Cuavez. Does the Indian Bureau also have some men in 
there? They had two men in Los Angeles for a whole year, so the 
testimony dev eloped i in the last year, and they employed one Indian 
in the entire year. Do your agents consult anyone who might be 
wanting to go to work in any line of endeavor? ‘If there is a Nav ajo 
across the street, he has got to be seen by an Indian agent—you can- 
not give him a job, no matter how much he wants to work, can you? 
I am going to try to give you a little more responsibility. 

Sec retary Torn. We took many thousands. Mr. Dodson, do you 
have any idea how many Navajos we have out of New Mexico or 
Arizona ? 

Senator CHavez. About 8,000. 

Secretary Tosrn. I think it is about 8,000 or 9,000 we took off the 
reservation. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. Pardon me for the interrup- 
tion. 


PAYMENTS TO INJURED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Secretary Torry. I would like to say in this connection that we 
are paying out $35,000,000, or we expect to this year, in compensation 
claims to Federal employees who were injured on the job. I per- 
sonally think that tremendous savings could be made if we can get 
closer to these people. It would be pretty difficult in a private insur- 
ance company to operate and do all of the work practically from a 
central point. You have to have branch offices, and it seems to me 
that if we can decentralize this program and try it in Boston and 
San Francisco, it will cost the first year $84,500, of which $60,000 
will not be recurring. I think we are going to be able to show you 
some substantial savings, but we are never going to know unless we 
start and unless we try. It is always good, ‘sound economy to spend 
a dollar to save $5, and I think we can come back and show you on 
the compensation side that we have saved money by decentralizing 
this program. 

Then there is another factor: Washington is becoming overcrowded, 
and here is an activity that can be, in my opinion, decentralized, and 
it would render a better service and a more economical service if it is 
decentralized. And if there ever was a time to start the program, 
it is at a time when Washington is generally overcrowded. 

The Appeals Board, for reviewing rand heari ing appeals of Federal 
employees as a result of claims adjudicated, has a large backlog of 
work and we will not be able to improve our record hare without some 
additional staff. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I think that the Appeals Board 
put something over on Congress. I was informed by those who par- 
ticipated in the creation of this Appeals Board to the effect that what 
they had in mind would be to select an Appeal Board composed of 
people who were employed by the Department, already employed, 
who could do that work. And it was not your Department. 

Secretary Tontn. No; it was not. 

Senator Cuavez. After that, someone said, “Well, here is a nice 
chance for some good jobs,” and they created these jobs, for which 
Congress has been appropriating. I personally think that the intent 
of the law, I am well satisfied, was that whatever agency w * admin- 
istering the Appeals Board, they only had authority to create a board 
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from within the Department, and not pass it over to Congress and 
have Congress appropriate for a separate unit altogether. 

That Appeals Board does not appeal to me very much. 

Secretary Tonrn. Well, we expect to have about 400 new appeal 

‘ases this year, and it is practically a full trial. 

Senator Cuavez. I have heard of the personnel on the Appeals 
Board, and I have been told just exactly what they do. 

Secretary Toprn. Senator, I wish you would check it now. We 
are quite proud of the improvement that has been made here. I wish 
you would make a check on it. 

Senator Cuavez. They had better make a good showing then. 

Secretary Tosrn. 1 think it has been done. The new C hairman has 

really worked extremely hard, and it is a working organization now. 
But, you see, we have had an increase of a half-million employees in 
the Federal Government. And, incidentally, I might say that in a 
talk I had to give last migeet made a check and I found that in the 
ordinary agencies of the Government we have fewer employees than 
we had 2 years ago. The increases that have occurred are in the De- 
fense and in Atomic E nergy. Most of our defense industries have 
had increases occur in armories and arsenals, navy yards, and can- 
tonments, of civilian help. Those are the employees in which group 
you are going to run into more accidents in the program | am talking 
to you about, because they are working with machines and tools, and 
the accident rate is much higher than it is in office work. 

In closing, I want to say that the past year has been one of very hard 
work for our entire department, and I mean that most sincerely, Mr. 
Chairman. It has been a hard-working year. I believe the program 
ahead of us, as I have attempted to high fight it, indicates a continued 
high level of activity. I assure the comnuttee that we will give our 
full attention to getting the greatest value for each dollar appropriated 
and used. 

PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, there is just one more question | 
wanted to ask you to expl: Lin to the committee. 

I noticed on page 2 of the bill here in the item for the Office of the 
Secretary, you have an item there for the purchase of not to exceed 
one passenger motor vehicle at not to exceed $3,000 for replacement 
only. 

Of course you are well acquainted with the trouble we had in the 
committee last year on the matter of automobiles. Can you briefly 
give us your explanation of that ? 

Secretary Tosrn. It happens to be the Secretary’s car, which is over 
6 years old, and it will have over 60,000 miles on it by 1953. I might 
say that before I came here, it had not one but two major ace ident. 
in fact, it was almost completely demolished, but I have still kept the 
same car. 

Senator Cuavez. I wanted you to make that statement, because I 
do not know what is going to happen in the committee, but you re- 
member last year we had quite a tussle. 

Secretary Topix. Asa result of the committee's action a year ago we 
transferred three Buick automobiles, a limousine and two sedans, to 
GSA and I will insert in the record a schedule of the passenger cars 
we now have. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


U. S. ppenonent of Labor status sd automobiles, Feb. 12, 1952 


| { 
i | Tn Tae Date ~ at ee 
Make Year | Tag | purchased 4 Mileage 
Cadillac 197 | 3844 | Jan. 30, 1948 | 53, 11 
Chrysler !__.._-- tm 1947 140 | Mar. 15, 1951 6, 534 
Cadillae !_ oe | 1947 | 1987 ...do 3, 957 
BONES kc ca cases Loca Sais hci seal 1948 5033 | Apr. 19, 1948 22, 296- 


! Car was used when purchased with mileage set at zero by the dealer. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. You made a fine statement, and 
we appreciate it very much. 

Secretary Topix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will recess at this time until 
2:30, when we will meet in the main room F-37. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CuHavez. The committee will come to order. 


DEPARMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF PHILIP M. KAISER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
EDWARD J. McVEIGH, DIRECTOR CF PERSONNEL; HERBERT 
LITTLE, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION; MARGARET F. BRICKETT, 
LIBRARIAN; JAMES E. DODSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
MANAGEMENT; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


Amounts available io eorenrtion 














1951 actual | 195 12 estim bel 1953 estimate 
i | | 
Apntuprtation of estimate... 5 2 oie se dew edd pce weesnces $1, 382,000 | $1,350,000 $1, 417, 400° 
‘Transferred from | 
“Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security | 
Agency,” pursuant to Reorganization Pian No. 19 of 
Pla Aci sina tan dualtitiaik cathinewscmyle Shccvhadiggdakdan tibiae } JS eee f-esecsesoacece 
Salaries and expe nses, division of service operations, | 
Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency, | 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950_-- RO. Neine ed cobain cee bata tee kpoke 
“Salaries and expenses , Bure 1u of Employment Security,” | 
pursuant to Public Law 759 5, 000 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ C omper nsa- | | 
tion,”’ pursuant to Public Law 759 } POE hi codamanes dhutiioiedeeahs $6 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Divis ion, Depart- 
ment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759_ Seal REG 8. chs teuih ss odbie ache btn ae 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - 1, 419, 220 | 1, 350, 000 1, 417, 400 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases Sasa | Ce ase ctuc meee 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ---.-.---- dintvaleh nde 5, 620 | 6, 864 6, R64 
Total available for obligation | 1, 424, 840 ‘. 1, 436, 864 1, 424, 264 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | — 767 Rimwdi 
Obligations incurred | 1, 424, 073 | 1, 436, 864 | 1, 424, 264 
Comparative transfer from | 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security”’. | .---...-- | WR GOs inne cinsense 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- | 
go eS pace ; 14, 062 
Total obligations 1, 438, 135 1, 460, 864 | 1, 424, 264 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate , 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 














1. Executive direction and program coordination , $254, 000 $237, 860 $237, 
2. International labor affairs -- -—- > ele ‘ ; 137, 829 110, 636 110, ; 
3. Administrative services _ _. : 1, 040, 686 1, 105, 504 1, 069, 636 
Total direct obligations-_ ~~. .--. 1, 432, 515 1, 454, 000 1, 417, 400 
Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 
3. Administrative services. ........--- / oa 5, 620 6, 864 | 6, 864 
Total obligations. .... ........--- ‘ e 1, 438, 135 1, 460, 864 | 1, 424, 264 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions : 303 289 279 
Average number of all employees. - -- 293 262 269 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 272 $4, 687 $4, 816 
Average grade : GS8-6.3 GS-6.3 GS8-6.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 


Average salary $2, 634 $2, 874 $2, 927 
Average grade . CPC-3.5 CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 245, 163 $1, 314, 148 $1, 286, 579 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5, 147 5, 016 
Payment above basic rates 8, 118 
Total personal service obligations 1, 253, 281 1, 319, 295 1, 291, 595 
Direct obligations 
Personal services : ; 1, 247, 661 1,312, 915 1, 285, 215 
Travel ; ; ‘ 36, 605 31, 500 29, 800 
Transportation of things 569 625 625 
Communication services 20, 142 20, 000 20, 000 
Printing and reproduction ‘3 31, 619 20, 000 20, 000 
Other contractual services 10, 791 8, 063 5. 063 
Services performed by other agencies 23, 647 24, 797 24, 797 
Supplies and materials 48, 860 29, 000 29, 000 
Equipment 11, 367 6, 000 1, 800 
Refunds, awards, and indeminities 637 
Taxes and assessments 617 1, 100 1, 100 
Total direct obligations. . 1, 432, 515 1, 454, 000 1, 417, 400 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Personal services___. - debut Mi sinaes. ie 5, 620 6, 380 6, 380 
Services performed by other agencies__.. ; 4x4 1S4 
Total obligations payable out-of reimbursements from 
other accounts __ 5, 620 6, 864 6, 864 
Total obligations..........-- ad : . 1, 438, 135 1, 460, 864 1, 424, 264 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 
; 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year eg Baa ANE $37, 950 | 77, 885 $54, 100 





Obligations incurred during the year eat ‘ | 1, 424,073 | 1, 436, 864 1, 424, 264 
1, 462, 023 | 1, 514, 749 1, 478, 364 
Deduct: | 

Reimbursable obligations 5, 620 6, 864 6, 864 

Adjustment in obligations of prior | years te 1, 510 | : ye 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 77, 885 | 54, 100 | 65, 800 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 960 | 5 | we 

; es, 

Total expenditures 1, 376, 048 1, 453, 785 | 1, 405, 700 
Expenditures are distributed as tollows | sa aig 7 
Out of current authorizations epee 1, 342, 155 1, 300, 000 1, 351, 600 
Out of prior anthoriz: tions | 33, 893 77, 885 50, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. ial ‘i 75, 900 | 4, 100 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed in your own way. 
MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Katser. I will be as brief as I can, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, of course, we are not asking for any increase in this 
function in the Secretary’s office, and we certainly don’t. anticipate 
a decrease in our work and activities; quite the contrary. I could 
summarize very briefly our main functions in this field. 

First of all, we devise and effectuate programs designed to strength- 
en anti-Communist labor groups abroad as a bulwark in the defense 
of freedom and to frustrate Communist penetration of workers’ 
groups. 

Secondly, we bring to the Government machinery, which deter- 
mines and carries out our foreign policy and programs, expert knowl- 
edge in the formulation and recommendation of international labor 
police: y; and in the operation of programs involving international la- 
bor activity as an instrument in the implementation of over-all United 
States foreign policy, we seek to improve labor standards in order to 

reduce unfair competition with our own industries. 

Our primary staff responsibilities under the over-all foreign-policy 
guidance of the Department of State, are United States participation 
in the International Labor Organization; necessary staff assistance 
to the Assistant Secretary representing the Department of Labor on 
the Board of Foreign Service, including responsibility for the labor 
attaché program as provided by the Foreign Service Act of 1946; 
representation and formulation of labor policy in connection with 
United States participation in the Economic and Social Council and 
its commissions and specialized agencies of the United Nations; mem- 
bership on the inteclitartennnne) Committee on Trade Agreements, 
which determines and carries out the reciprocal trade agreements 
program; and coordination and direction of programs of technical 
cooperation carried on under the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, under agreements with the De- 
partment of State and the Army for the occupied areas, under ECA 
programs, and under other programs of technical cooperation with 
foreign countries, including training of foreign visitors, providing 
experts for assistance to various countries, and furnishing technical 
materials and information with respect to labor matters. 
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Fourth, providing facilities and services for the Secretary of Labor’s 
Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs; coordi- 
nating a continuing program of research and analysis of trade-union 
developments, labor legislation, labor conditions, and comparative 
livings costs in foreign countries in order to carry out the activities of 
the office and to assist our foreign representatives, the Congress, other 
Federal agencies, trade-unions, business organizations, and the public 
at large; assistance to the Departments of Defense and State with 
respect to labor matters in occupied areas; liaison on labor policies 
and programs with the Economic Cooperation Administration; and 
representation on various interdepartmental committees, including the 
United Nations Economic Committee, Committee on Labor of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on International Social Policy, and the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 

These, as I said a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, are some of the major 
objectives and aspects of our work in this field. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us get down to the figures. There is no change 
in the amounts as between 1952 and 1953 appropriation and the 1953 
estimate ? 

Mr. Kaiser. Correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Now your travel is identical? Your travel ex- 
penses are identical? 

Mr. Katsrr. That is correct, I think, sir. 


TYPE OF TRAVEL 


Senator Cuavez. Can you elucidate a little bit on the type of travel 
that you do and the conferences that you attend ? 

Mr. Karser. I can give a perfect example, sir. Weare holding right 
now a meeting in Singapore which starts on Monday, the first meeting 
of this kind that has been held in that part of the world. It is a meet- 
ing of all the labor attachés from Manila in the Philippines to Tehran, 
with all foregathering in Singapore to go over the whole labor situa- 
tion in that area, to evaluate our programs, and to see what further 
can and must be done. 

We are sending from Washington to that meeting two of our top 
people to attend that conference, one of whom will Chair that confer- 
ence, Mr. Zempel. 

Senator Cuavez. On travel to such places as Singapore, or we will 
say you have to go to Geneva or elsewhere throughout the year, you 
use an average of seven people? 

Mr. Kaiser. That is correct. I might say that in what we do, and 
this is again a good example, Mr. Chairman, we do try to save money 
in this way: We purposely timed this conference so that when Mr. 
Zempel gets through in Singapore he can go on to Geneva so that we 
do not have to spend the taxpayers’ money to make that extra trip. 

We keep that in mind when we schedule and we did that in regard to 
this particular conference. 

Senator Cuavez. Who is going to discuss the administrative serv- 
ices ? 

Mr. Dopson. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have anything further, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Kaiser. Nothing further, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We will place in the record the explanation appear- 
ing in the justifications for this activity. 


95066—52——3 
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2. International labor affairs 


~ 
| Adjusted 1952 base | Estimate, 1953 | Change 
s all z ee i. Salil tiniaaesshalieindaainineee Sis 
| 
| 


| es i Les | i sat | 
| Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 


} 


Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions 14 | $101, 510 4 1 S101, BOO sh. A nuwnd titel eal 
Within-grade promotions : 1,975 |..........| +$1, 975 
Extra-day pay-..............- vs ‘ ‘ sal 391 Se Set MOE Ackinccpeseu lt eich Shai 
Nas fees eee en a iiene Don meas - ' 1, 695 ‘ & gee ae | —1, 975 

| j | 
Net salary costs... .-.-- -=----+-+| 100, 206 |......-...} 100, 206 SRS Sree 

Travel Rak ; 7, 570 |_- Pere Fee Gh ot SS dynes 

Communication services 0g teint 1, 750 |-- O,FOD bina e cay tetlensomiices 

Supplies and materials oe 670 | eR eee 

Equipment i is Shahn etl ice MJ. apedbeal 332 | Lethnds Mids tdicens | —332 

Taxes and assessments _- : a 108 |_. ; 108 | ae 

| UR eer ee | ---| 110, 686 | _ DEED SRB higquicccns —332 





EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Personal services.—No change is contemplated in 1953 over the reduced 1952 
allocation (five less jobs than we had in 1951). The 14 jobs allow for an Assist- 
ant Secretary, 6 professional and 7 clerical-stenographic people. 

Travel, $7,570.—No increase request over amount allocated 1952. We actually 
spent $7,505 for this activity in 1951. This will cover travel of about 7 people 
at an annual rate of about $1,100 per person of which about 65 to 70 percent 
would be for transportation leaving funds for about 36 days of travel per year 
per person for such labor attaché meetings. 

Communication. service, $1,750.—For explanation see activity No. 1. 

Supplics and material $670.—For explanation see activity No. 1. 

Tares and assessment.—F¥or explanation see activity No. 1. 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOAD 


International Labor Organizations.—This will involve problems of selection 
(including security clearance) of about 60 people to attend and assist in prepara- 
tion of agenda for ILO meetings; attendance at 3 sessions of governing body 
and annual session of ILO; preparation of 4 reports, official position on 9 
conventions and 5 recommendations; numerous consultations with Federal 
agencies and employer and union organizations. 

United Nations.—Anticipate a number of meetings of the Economic and Social 
Council and the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
in 1952 and 1953 on such problems as status of women, forced labor in U. 8. 8. R. 
and satellite countries, workers’ education, workers’ exchanges, agricultural 
labor, land reform, migration, ete. 

Foreign Service.—This involves considerable work in assisting in the selection, 
assignment, training, and promotion of staff to be recruited, for the Foreign 
Service of the State Department; and for labor attachés; handling inquiries and 
communication of Foreign Service personnel which has increased from 9,000 in 
1948 to over 25,000 in 1951; appraisal of Foreign Service reports; keeping For- 
eign Service personnel advised of labor developments; and participating in 
conferences. 

Trade agrcements.—Considerable work yet to be done on removal of trade 
barriers and increased flow of strategic materials, and revision and renegotiation 
of trade agreements with a number of countries. 


\DMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
Senator Cuavez. At this point we will insert the justifications for 


the activity administrative services, and for the activity executive 
direction and program coordination. You may proceed, Mr. Dodson. 
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8. Administralive services 


i 
Adjusted 1952 base | Estimate, 1953 | Change 





| 
| 
ay 
| Positions | Amount Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 


Personal services: 


] 246 | $955, 816 | 236 | $924, 435 —10 | —$31, 381 


Permanent positions | 
Within-grade promotions as = 19, 389 |... +19, 389 
Pay Act costs ; 81, 700 | 78,830 ; |} —2,870 
Extra day pay 3, 990 | 3, 859 133 
Lapses_.--. ; ; 25, 613 | 38, 320 —12, 707 
Net salary costs oth i 1, 015, 893 | 988, 193 — 27,700 
Travel ‘ ; veel 5, 180 |-. | 3, 480 |.- —1, 700 
Transportation of things 625 625 i 
Communication services 9, 310 9, 310 So 
Printing and reproduction 15, 400 |. 15, 400 _ 
Other contractual services _ . 4, 363 | 2, 563 —1, 800 
Services by other agencies 24, 797 24, 797 ; 
Supplies and materials 24, 330 24, 330 it 
Equipment 4, 668 —4, 668 
Taxes and assessments 938 938 ee 
Total . 1, 105, 504 1, 069, 636 —35, 868 


EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 

The total requested of $1,069,636 is for the following major organization 
units : 
$115, 976 
269, 341 


Tne Hbrary Su... | : eke 
I ot ti tees jas eet 


I ona ican insbnctimneinescciawntn a a i ee 76, 957 
pS aT ES CT ERE LEA RE SL eae Ce 607, 362 
i ESE a See _ ie. 2 eae coe 


Personal services.—The total number of positions (236) is 10 less than allo- 
cated for 1952 and 19 less than we had for 1951. The explanation for each 
unit is as follows: 

The library.—Provides a staff of 24 jobs as compared to 25 for 1951 (11 
professional and 13 clerical). The 24 jobs are divided between supervision (2) ; 
reader services to the Department and the public (9) ; acquisition and cataloging 
(13). 

Office of the Director of Personnel.—Provides for a staff of 50 as compared 
to 56 available for 1951; 5 of these 50 positions are not subject to the personnel 
formula used by the Bureau of the Budget in determining staff requirements for 
personnel activities. Hence, the Department’s personnel ratio will be 1 to 116. 
The 50 jobs are allocated to supervision (4) ; procedures and methods (3) ; train- 
ing and utilization (2); classification (9); employment and placement (13) ; 
employee relations (2); appointments and records (14); security and other 
investigations (3). 

Office of Information.—Provides for 10 positions of which 4 are stenographic 
or clerical positions, 

Office of Budget and Management.—Provides for 152 positions (12 less than 
we had for 1951) which are allocated as follows: For budget, planning, and 
management (17), payroll, accounts, leave, and auditing (25), space, telephone 
und switchboard services (27), duplicating (48), and procurement services 
(35). 

Travel, $3,480.—The amount allocated to this activity is $1,700 less than the 
allocation for 1952 because Civil Service is to do field recruiting next year. The 
$5,480 is allocated as follows: 


Infotmatiogiew 2. uel 5 tte a hee. S800 
Personnel_______- ae : , an 100 
Budget and management ___ ah edcché 2 280 


This will allow travel for the directors and assistant directors of the 3 
units plus the 4 budget and program people and the 1 person we have for 
field space problems (10 people) at a rate of $348 per annum which is equivalent 
to about 12 days of travel per year. 
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Transportation of things.—The allocation here of $625 is the same as allotted 
for 1952 and compares with about $569 spent in 1951 for the mailing of printed 
matter over 4 pounds. 

Services performed by other agencies.—This amount of $24,797 is for services 
rendered by the United States Public Health Service to Department of Labor 
employees. This money is transferred to the Public Health Service. 


1. Executive direction and program coordination 





Adjusted 1952 base Estimate, 1953 Change 


& i 
| Positions Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions 27 | $199, 380 27 | $199,380 |........ Saati 
Within-grade promotions | 1, 765 |. " +$1, 765 
Extra day pay---- | 766 TOO i caacounes pols Seat 
Lapses........- 3, 330 oe 5,095 |.- cmaake ia ee 
} | — 
Net salary costs ‘ ---| 196,816 |... 196, 816 inidedtvintidion we 
I ssc nacmiont | | 18,750 18, 750 | cis “ 
Communication service._....--. 8, 940 |__-- 8, 940 |_. - 
Printing and reproduction 4, 600 | 4, 600 | - 
Other contractual service 3, 700 | 2, 500 | | 1,200 
Supplies and material 4,000 | 4,000 | Sr 2 
Equipment ; : 1,000 |__.. 1, 800 | | +800 
Taxes and assessments -- ; ace -| 54 | Dies. ccabsectscasayleke 
i i oak eh iS ...--| 237, 860 Wat Ss —400 
| 


EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 

Personal services.—The 27 positions are for the immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary, the Secretary, Under Secretary, Assistant Secretaries. No change in staff 
number is requested for 1953. 

Travel, $18,750.—No increase requested over 1951 allocation. There are nine 
people who are required to travel on occasions. We find that transportation costs 
still run about 70 percent of total cost or $13,125 which leaves about $5,625 per 
diem which at a rate of $9 per day would allow an average of about 70 days of 
travel per year for each nine people 

Communication, $8,940.—The total allotted for all activities $20,000 is pro- 
rated to each activity on the basis of the number of telephone instruments assign- 
ed to each activity. This total would allow a monthly rate of about $1,700 for 
about 255 instrument, or about $7 per month for rental, toll, and local calls per 
instrument. 

Printing and reproduction, $4,600.—No change requested over 1952. The total 
allotment of $20,000 for all activities is prorated to some extent and is specifically 
allocated for the following purposes: 


Denartment of Labor Annual Report (5,000 copies)__.._-_.-.._.----.___.. $2,000 
CGoneressional material_____-____-____-_ hate - dieaebew ames’ 3, 000 
Labor Information Bulletin (about 12,500 copies per month) __------ _. 710,000 
itiar ah bee. ea SR mlideiiea coon iXesieiiibae aaa d *2, 000 
Letterheads, voucher, personnel, and other leave forms___-_.--_____-_- 3, 000 


‘These are directly charged to activity No. 3; balance is prorated to other activities. 


Other contractual service, $2,509.—For all activities we originally contem- 
plated $7,000 but actual costs for 1951 were $8,063. However, for 1953 we are 
requesting $5,063 for all activities to be expended for equipment repairs, space 
alterations, moving expenses (for laborers) etc. The $2,500 allocated to this 
activity is a prorata estimate of the share for the activity. 

Supplies and material $4,000.—This is an object which is allocated largely on 
a prorata basis to all three activities (a total of $29,000) and is allocated as 
follows: 


Rubscrintion (library) periodicais.__.._. 2... _. $8, 500 
Teletype news service____-_- erick diehcchtbdahanes cme gel tes oaurl ta te de 900 
Deon SUMNER. OF BEN DST DOPOOR goss etic. cock deel dae. - 8.300 


RORTICR EE: ROR BIE RUC i ice hi i Sih so Shwe Le 


eee 
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Equipment, $1,800.—This is the only equipment item for all activities and is 
for replacement of the Secretary’s limousine which is a 1947 model and is 
replaceable in accordance with the Bureau of Budget criteria of replacement 
of at least 6 years old or 60,000 miles. 

Taxes and assessments, $54.—The total for this category for all activities is 
$1,100, no increase over 1952 allocation, and covers social-security tax for 20 
people not having civil-service status, 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOADS 


This operation consisting largely of policy-making and supervising functions 
is not susceptible to use of workload statistics such as would be applicable to 
a production operation. We expect to continue to perform the same kind of 
activities as described last year. 


Narrative description of workloads 








The library 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Visitors from outside agencies ; 2, 078 1,900 | ol 900 
Reference questions asked , oie 18, 200 22, 700 22, 700 
Items circularized . - - SFcdsse : 44, 293 | f 57, 505 57, 000 | 57, 000 
Items cataloged ‘ otiaks 7, 476 | 14. 722 10, 679 | 11, 000 | 11, 000 
Catalog backlog. --.-.- hic 24, 370 | 26, 057 23, 875 | 24, 000 | 24, 000 
' { 


POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Dopson. In connection with our request for administrative 
services, our estimate er 1953 provides for 10 less positions than we 
have in 1952. That is a saving of some $35,800. The administrative 
services consists of the soabieninet libr ary, a centralized personnel 
office, our office of information, and then the budget and management 
services. In the budget and management services we have centralized 
procurement, duplicating, building services, telephone exchange, and 
things of that sort. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that how you were able to bring about that 
savings of that amount ? 

Mr. Dopson. Of the 10 jobs that are not continued, 4 of them are in 
duplicating and other service functions. I think it is only fair to say 
that those four are attributed to the fact that there has been a cut in 
leave to which the employees are entitled and it is expected that we 
will get the equivalent of four man-years of work as a result of the cut 
in leave. 

The savings of the additional six are attributed to the Office of the 
Director of Personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice that in permanent positions, within-grade 
promotions, you asked for $31,381 less than last year ? 

Mr. Dopson. That $31,000 is the net cost of those 10 positions that 
we will lose. The w ithin-grade amount is the second line where we 
show $19,000. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a plus? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. By abolishing 10 positions you reduced the 
amount of the permanent positions by $31,381 ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; that is the net amount. The other figure I 
gave you, $35,000, was the annual salary. 

Senator Cuavez. The current law says that there have to be in-grade 
promotions, and that is why you are asking for $19,389 extra this 
year ¢ 
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Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. Now that $19,389 extra, why, we have some 
offsets. In other words, we were not allowed the $19,389 by the Bureau 
of the Budget. It is a cost that we must absorb. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Mr. Dopson. In order to have that $19,000 we had to make some 
further savings which are shown below. 

Senator CHavez. It only increases the amount by $19,389 as a book- 
keeping proposition, but as a matter of spending money. 

Mr. Donson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Or a matter of appropriation ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. What I am trying to say, sir, is that we did 
not get specifically $19,000 additional dollars, but we have to make a 
savings here in order to accommodate a known increase. 

Senator Cuavez. You do have little travel. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, in all three of these units here there is not a 
great deal of traveling. Most of the traveling is done by my Division, 
Budget and Management. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. What about that printing and reprodue- 
tion? The amounts are identical for last year and this year? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is only for this particular unit? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct, sir, but that covers the printing of the 
Labor Information Bulletin, which accounts for about $13,000 of it. 
The balance of it goes wa! the regular items of printing that are neces- 
sary throughout the yea 

Senator CHavez. I sation that you are not asking any funds for 
new equipment in that particular unit ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; we have refrained from asking for moneys 
for new equipment. We could stand some replacement of typewriters. 
Most of our equipment is getting pretty old. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Dodson, in your explanation of the re- 
quest for the $1,069,636, you have, of course, a certain amount to the 
library, a certain amount of personnel, which is what you discussed 
before, and I notice $76,957 for information. In view of the Byrd 
amendment in last year’s appropriation which might come up again 
this year, would you kindly comment briefly on that item ? 


INFORMATION 


Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. We made a complete review of all the infor- 
mation activities of the Department to make sure that we would be in 
full compliance with that amendment. In the Department of Labor 
we have several laws which direct us to make information available 
to the public. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics enabling legislation says that it is 
to diffuse information among the people concerning hours and wages 
and employment. 

Senator Cuavez. The only way that information from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics would be beneficial to the country would be to 
extend that information ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir, that is true of a great deal of the 
work in the Department. Unless we do make it available to the 
people the original investment is lost. In the employment service 
the original Wagner-Peyser Act says that they are to issue informa- : 
tion as to the possibilities for employment. 
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In the Wage and Hour Division we feel that it is wise and good 
administration of that act to publicize the provisions of the act and 
also to publicize the violations that we find. In other words, one good 
piece of information with regard to a violation may do an awful lot 
toward bringing many employ ers into compliance with the act. 


METHOD OF DISSEMINATION 


Senator Cuavez. How do you generally extend that information, 
through bulletins, printed matter? 7 

Mr. Dovson. We have various ways, we use the trade magazines, 
the management papers, most of our field people at some time or an- 
other duri ing the week will be speaking to a chamber of commerce or 
man: igement or labor organization and so we use all the means at our 
command. 

Senator Cuavez. And the expenses for that purpose come out of 
this? 

Mr. Dopson. Not all the expenses. This Office of the Director of 
Information in the Secretary’s office is the one that has the controlling 
function over all information work in the Department. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; I know, but you are asking for a certain 
amount for information ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. What I am trying to say, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the unit in the Secretary’s office is the departmental unit which 
exercises a controlling and staff function over all the information 
work of the Department. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that is all right. Tell usa little something 
about the library, on page 9. 


THE LIBRARY 


Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. We have the largest labor law library that 
there is, at least in this country. I do not know about the world. It 
is used, of course, at great length, by the employees of the Depart- 
ment. It is also used by other Government agencies, and we do have 
some calls from private individuals, 

Now on this page 9 we have pictured the workload of the library. 
We have a proble m in keeping the work up to date with the staff that 
is provided. There is a great deal of extra work put in by people 
in the library in order to ‘keep the cataloging and other professional 
phases of the library up to date. Because of limited funds we have 
not been able to add any staff to that unit. 

Senator Cuavez. I think this particular column here of 1952 should 
be inserted in the record at this point, talking now about 1952 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Visitors from outside agencies, 1,900; reference 
questions asked, 22,700; items circularized, 57,000. There is where 
some of your funds go, to have those matters printed so you can 
circularize them ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. Not the printing money, sir. This would be the circu- 
larization of books and periodicals and newspapers. 

Senator Cravez. I understand. Then we have items cataloged, 
11,000; catalog backlog, 24,000, I put those figures in at this point so 
that we get an idea of the amount of work that goes on in the library 
proper. 
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Mr. Dopson. We did not talk about the immediate office of the Secre- 
tary, and that consists of the office of the secretary and the assistant 
secretaries. There is no change there. There is no change in the 
staffing anticipated between 1952 and 1953 fiscal years. 

Senator Cuavez. And no change in the total amounts? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; it is carried at practically the same amount 
for 1953. 


ei 
2 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM S. TYSON, SOLICITOR OF LABOR; JETER 
S. RAY, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR; JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICI- 
TOR, DIVISION OF TRIAL LITIGATION; WARD E. BOOTE, ASSIST- 
ANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION; 
JAMES F. 0’HARE, ACTING ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF 
WAGE DETERMINATION; JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


hI de ccscnated etecpieacteeliaastealaciiammetiainaae 
| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 

Appropriation or estimate __. __- ciewsatet $1, 564, 000 $1,600,000 | $1, 848, 800 

Transferred from— | 
“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel, Federal Security 

Agency,”’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 19 of | 

1950 91, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Division of Service Operations, | 
Federal Security Agency,”’ pursuant to Reorganization | 





Plan No. 19 of 1950 d ‘ : | 1,100 : . e 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _. 1, 656, 100 1, 600, 000 | 1, 848, 800 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - iad a | 115,000 |-.....- 
Reimbursement from other accounts-- 3 3, 341 | | ees 
Total available for obligation 1, 659, 441 1, 715, 000 | 1, 848, 800 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; eatin —3, 447 ‘ ‘a So 
Obligations incurred __- itn es aka 1, 655, 994 | 1, 715, 000 | 1, 848, 800 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division, Depart- | | | 
ment of Labor” ; GA G80 aadeseecunie I cgctiiadew . e 
**Salaries, Office of the General Counsel, Office of the Ad- | 
ministrator, Federal Security Agency”’ | 1S, SSO 1. .kscan aici cal dieitaietacte atte 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security” ; : | DO OE id nmadnwiintinns 
Total obligations__-_-_- pictakly esvleepiilecns ome 1, 721, 054 | 1, 750, 400 1, 848, 800 





pats: 
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Description 


Direct Obligations 


1. Interpretations, adjudication, and enforcement of regula- 
tory labor laws: 


Obligations by activities 


1951 actual 


(a) Fair Labor Standards and Publie Contracts Act $1, 025, 675 
(b) Veterans’ reemployment rights statutes 26, 034 
(c) 8-hour laws, anti-kickback act, Davis-Bacon, and 

other statutes 20, 873 


2. Predetermination of minimum wage rates for public con- 





struction and repair contracts. . 129, 28 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting workers 46,3 
4. Legal services on employment security matters 92, 065 
5. Legal services on international labor affairs 27, 999 
6. Legal services on employees’ compensation matters 107, 918 
7. Other legal services ; 56, 438 
8. Executive direction and management services 185, 037 
Total direct obligations..............-- ls : 1,717,713 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
r Accounts 
8. Executive direction and management services 3,341 
Total obligations , ae a es 5 1, 721, 054 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 
Summary of personal services 
Total number of permanent positions 327 | 
Average number of all employees 308 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 930 
Average grade GS-8.0 | 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions , j $1, 509, 401 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 11, 659 
Total personal service obligations 1, 521, 060 
Direct obligations 
01 Personal services | 1, 517, 719 
02 Travel 76, 811 
03 Transportation of things 2, 207 
04 Communication services | 24, 142 
05 Rents and utility services 32, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 7, 817 
07 Other contractual services 18, 845 
Services performed by other agencies | 575 | 
08 Supplies and materials 22, 876 | 
09 Equipment 13, 189 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 140 
15 Taxes and assessments | 1, 392 
Total direct obligations i | 1,717,713 
| 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
01 Personal services ; Pee be | 3, 341 
Total obligations. es wetted tae 1, 721, 054 | 


| 1952 estimate 


$1, 002, 887 
28, 834 


18, 337 


32, 123 
51, 792 
124, O87 
31, 299 
119, 309 
59, 716 
182,016 


1, 750, 400 


1, 750, 400 


actual | 1952 estimate 


308 | 


9Q? 


$5, 519 


1953 


GS-8.2 | 


$1, 608, 264 | 


6, 240 
5, 421 


1, 619, 925 





9 

2 

2, 250 

&, 700 

19, 000 
500 

15, 300 


400 


1, 750, 400 


2, 050 | 


2. 650 


39 


1953 estimate 





, 800 


1953 estimate 





$1, 671, 554 
6, 240 


1, 683, 215 


1, 683, 215 
69, 225 

2, 300 

22, 675 

2, 250 

8, 700 

000 
500 





1, 250 


1, $48, 800 


8)0 


1, 848, 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 



































' 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
. ‘ ie +f A " E Ps 
Unliquidated obligations, start of vear. hie ee eS ee $53, 577 | $147, 376 $132, 750 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years _ - 4, SRR Ren 
Obligations incurred during the year_........._.___________. 1, 655, 994 | 1, 715, 000 | 1, 848, 800 
1, 712, 049 | 1, 862, 376 1, 981, 550 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations : | 2308 42°: Sonn Weaae oP yroseau 
, Unliquidated obligations, end of year~_. Load 147, 376 132, 750 144, 200 
Total expenditures___...._._- 1, 561, 332 | 1, 729, 626 | 1, 837, 350 
—————_—_—_—_ ——— = — 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations - ; 1, 508, 457 | 1, 475, 250 1, 704, 600 
Out of prior authorizations aps 52, 875 | 147, 376 124, 750 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplements il for pay increases _- Bs a cieeewse's 107, 000 | 8, 000 
Summary of new positions 
inte E ; ; ee pomnieivt 
Grade Number | Gross cost 
Activity 2: 
(a) Predetermination cf minimum wage rates for public con- | 
struction and repair contracts: | 
Attorney GS-12 1 7, 040 
Do Gs-9 4) 20, 240 
Clerk-stenographer GS-3 1 | 2, 950 
Deduct lapse —876 
Net cost 6 | 29, 354 
(6) Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950: 7 ant 
Attorney GS-13 1 8, 360 
Do GS-12 1} 7,040 
Do GS-11 2 | 11, 880 
Secretary GS-4 1 | 3, 175 
Clerk-stenographer Gs-3 2) 5, 900 
Deduct lapse a —3, 419 


Net cost___- 


~3 | 


32, 936 


1953 BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Tyson. 


Mr. Tyson. Senator, with your permission I would like to read this 
very brief résumé. 


Senator Cuavez. As you please. 

Mr. Tyson. It is my privilege to appear and present to this sub- 
committee a justification of the 1953 budget estimate of $1,848,800 
for the Office of the Solicitor in the Departme nt of Labor. 

Total funds available in the current fiseal year (1952) are, as shown 
in the estimate, $1,750,400 ($1,600,000 appropriation ; $115,000 esti- 
mated pay increase supplemental ; $35,400 comparative t transfer from 
BES for migratory farm labor progr am). The net increase in 1953 
over 1952 is $98,400. The summary of changes on page 2 of the 
justification material shows how this figure is reached. 

(1) The first item is $25,000 for within- -grade promotions cost-which 
is offset by an increase in personal services lapse of the same amount. 
Therefore, no increase is contained in the 1953 estimate for within- 
grade promotions cost. 

(2) The next item is $149,000 which is the total cost in 1953 of the 
pay act increases which became effective on July 8 of the current 
fiscal year. As an offset to this amount the Bureau of the Budget 
reduced our 1953 estimate by $33,000 (7 positions) due to the amended 
leave law, leaving a net of $116,000 approved for pay act increases 
in 1953. As indicated in the budget estimate a supplemental esti- 
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mate of $115,000 will be submitted for the pay act cost in the current 
fiscal year. Thus the final net increase for pay act purposes in 1953 
over 1952 is $1,000 (difference between $116,000 net in 1953 and the 
$115,000 proposed supplemental for 1952. 

(3) The next item is for an additional amount of $31,400 for the 
minimum wage rate predetermination activity. It provides for six 
new positions (five attorney and one clerk-stenographer) at a net sal- 
ary cost of $29,354 with nonlabor costs estimated at $2,046. 


PAY OF ATTORNEYS 


Senator Cuavez. What are the grades of the private attorneys / 

Mr. Tyson. One GS-12 and four GS-9’s. 

The detailed justification is contained on page 7 of the material 
before the subcommittee. Briefly, the need for these additional posi- 
tions is caused by the expansion in the military and naval construc- 
tion program authorized for $5.8 billions by Congress in Public Law 
155 and followed by an appropriation of $3.8 billions in Public Law 
254 with which to get the program started. 

I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that this is the item that the Secre- 
tary mentioned in his testimony this morning. 

This accelerated military and naval construction program will 1 
sult in an estimated increase of 4.200 wage determinations and saaili- 
fications in the wage determination activity. Currently there are 23 
positions (21 attorney; 2 clerical; plus supplementary assistance 
from the typist pool) budgeted in this activity, handling more than 
1%, 000 wage determinations and modifications a vear. It is urgent that 

| bottleneck which might impede the progress of this de fense con- 
struction program not be permitted to develop in the wage determina- 
tion activity. 

Senator Cuavez. There is no bottleneck at the moment 

Mr. Tyson. Sir, the 17,000 that we did last year were a large in- 
crease over any number that we had done before that, ond at that 
time we had available, as this committee had given us, a contingent 
fund of about $20,000. We could hire temporary employees during 
the rush season, which is March, April, May, and June. We were able 
to get over that hump because of that $20,000. This year we do not 
have any such item in here, and the amount we are asking for is 

$52,000, due to the expanded military construction program. 

(4) The next item in the amount of $66,000 is for a new program 
occasioned by Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950. It provides for 
seven new positions (four attorney; three c ler ical) at a net salary cost 
of $32,936 with nonlabor costs estimated at $33,064 (including $21,000 
for ‘reimbursement to Wage-Hour Division for ins pections of construc- 
tion projects and $10,000 for travel). 

Mr. Chairman, of those four attorney positions, one is a grade 
GS-13, one a grade GS-12, and two grade GS-11. 

The detailed justification material begins on page 8. Briefly, the 
reorganization plan was approved by Congress to insure coordination 
of administration and consistency of enforcement of labor standards 
provisions in statutes relating to federally financed construction. 
Standards, regulations, and procedures have been issued. by the Secre- 
tary of Labor under authority of the plan. The seven new positions 
(1 GS-13; 1 GS-12; 2 GS-11; 1 GS-4; 2 GS-3) would provide a small 
unit in the Office of the Solicitor to cooperate with and secure uni- 
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formity of action among the procurement agencies in their programs 
to obtain compliance with the labor standards provisions of the stat- 
utes. No large staff of inspectors is proposed for the Office of the 
Solicitor under this program. Instead it is proposed that wage-hour 
inspectors will be utilized on a reimbursable basis to conduct about 
200 inspections of construction projects a year to check on the degree 
of compliance with the labor standards provisions of the applicable 
statutes. 

Departing from the text for a moment, the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
8-hour laws, and the labor standards provisions of the Housing Act, 
the Airport Act, up until Congress passed this reorganization plan, 
no agency was specifically charged with enforcing those laws, and 
so we had laws on the books which Congress had passed as the laws of 
the land, and nobody was charged with enforcing them, which was a 
rather anomalous situation. 

When Congress passed this plan in 1950 we did not come in then 
and ask for any money to enforce the plan until we had worked out 
regulations. We have now worked out regulations, and they have 
been approved and were issued last May, effective the 1st of July of 
last year, and we feel that we need some small staff to see that there 
is enforcement of these particular acts. That is the reason we are 
coming to you with this particular request. 

(5) The remaining item on the summary of changes in the amount 
of $35,400 represents a comparative transfer from the Bureau of 
Employment Security appropriation to cover the cost of legal services 
rendered by the Solicitor’s office in connection with the migratory farm 
labor program and which are currently financed by allocation from 
the Bureau of Employment Security. The transfer, of course, shows 
as a reduction in the Bureau of Employment Security appropriation 
estimate. 

I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that this is the amount which was 
allocated to us this year. The Bureau came up and asked for the 
appropriation, and this was allocated for the legal services. Right 
at the moment we are faced with the situation where some employers 
may have failed to meet their obligations, and because the Government 
guarantees those obligations we may have to bring suits to get the 
money back for the Government. 

So I think it is vitally important from a financial standpoint for 
the Government that we be permitted to have an adequate staff to 
collect that money wherever it may be found to be due. 

The result of the summary of changes as described above, and as 
outlined on page 2 of the justification material, is the net increase of 
$98,400 which is the difference between the 1952 and 1953 columns of 
the budget estimate. 

I should also like to point out to the subeommittee, and I might 
say, Mr. Chairman, that I think I brought this to your attention last 
year, that in the past fiscal year the different activities in the Solicitor’s 
office participated in the collection of $1,641,292—a very substantial 
portion of which remained in the United States Treasury. Gross re- 
coveries of damages made in third party tort proceedings under. the 
Employees’ Compensation Act totaled $1,400,472; liquidated damages 
collected under the Walsh-Healy Act totaled $141,841; and fines levied 


for criminal violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act totaled 
$98.979. 
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Those figures, by the way, do not include amounts collected ¢ 

restitution ‘for employees under the wage and hour law. 

In other words, the Office of the Solicitor is to a large extent par- 
ticipating in recovery for the Government of the funds required to 
operate the various programs in the Office. 

I have tried briefly to highlight the most important points in our 
justification and the mimeographed material submitted to the sub- 
committee treats each of the activities in some detail. I shall be 
ple: ased to try to answer any questions that the subcommittee may 
have in connection with those activities. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you in part here on the last page given some 
information on the collections and the gross recoveries of damages 
made to third parties in tort proceedings? Then you have the liqui- 
dated damages under the Walsh-Healey Act, a total ‘of $141,841. How 
do you find ‘that general situation? What is the picture so far as the 
evasions of the law? 


INSPECTIONS AND PROSECUTIONS 


Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman, the number of cases that we bring for 
criminal prosecution is very small indeed as compared to the total 
number of inspections and the total number of cases in which viola- 
tions are found. I think last year there were around thirty thousand 
odd inspections. We instituted a total of around 740 cases all together 
with probably 150 criminal cases. 

Senator Cuavez. How are the relations now as between inspectors 
and, say, the industrialists, the plants ? 

Mr. Tyson. Very good, I think. 

Senator Cuavez. As a general rule, is it not a fact that the general 
industry are acquainted with the laws connected with this line of 
governmental effort ? 

Mr. Tyson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that they are. However, Mr. 

McComb, who is Administrator of that act, probably could tell you 
more about that than I could. However, I will say this, that we do 
not bri ing a criminal action except in repeat cases where there has been 
a violation before or except where there is some kind of falsification of 
records, two sets of records or something of that kind. They are the 
main criteria that we have for bringing criminal actions, 

Senator Cuavez. I notice on page 7! 5 of last year’s hearings that I 
asked you to insert in the record, to get us a list of recoveries ‘by years 
commencing with 1941, and you brought it down to 1950 showing in- 
creases from $469,318 i in 1941 to $1, 137,916 up to 1950? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would at your convenience bring that 
up to date, please. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Gross recoveries made in third party cases for the calendar years 1941 to 1951, 
inclusive, Federal administrative employees 


LGR oan edie pind bin died $469, 318, 00 | 1947... $1, 370, 295. 52 
es ints i Shin cement tice au, (11 Re BEE isigtinde tm agehencncin bibajsing 1, 087, 198. 57 
1943_- Whe ee: SU OU U6 eee .. 1,361, 025. 71 
oot ah bane 949, 347. 00 | 1950______ lipsale aint wnannn Ag SOs WEG, OO 
1945___ pn LOR Siew d Lp) ee Oe 1 eee reo ._-.. 1, 510, 320. 20 


1946 A 
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Prior to the year 1948 reports were prepared by calendar years. Since fiscal 
1948 reports are also available on a fiscal year basis, as follows: 


OR a ee $1, 224, 176. 47 | 1951______._- dhgidbstacincabe ciel $1, 400, 472. 00 

hood ecotbaarkes: 1, 230, 451. 15 | 1952 (July—December ) __ 670, 983. 00 

MOBO es 1, 526, 129. 20 

Liquidated damages collected under the Walsh-Healey Act 

Fiscal year: Amount | Fiscal year—Con. Amount 
Wd cate $54, 935 Wd Ses oS CE ee $263, 839 
RPO ie iis et nianbie 15, 850 Se nt os oak a 127, 233 
Ba tk cl Bo ios ca catee eae e 28, 392 Pees phn: gihcd-beisssccndin dats pinta vanes 100, 000 
iis cis cnciteniratiie linens 152, 814 iat ia onienles pet oe 141, 841 
TA tare eb sect erie eo Speke 262, 076 1952 (July—November) -._ 187, 473 
wees 3s a eee 


Fines levied for criminal violations of Fair Labor Standards Act 


Fiscal year: Amount | Fiscal year—Con, Amount 
PS ten Nets Hh ee $113, 970 AI a a $74, 071 
I hae insect Detect on ee 69, 825 lis ate elaine 58, 716 
I ciate ee cecdaie ie 63, 066 ae ici ae 88, 733 
De icisica stints ecnacea nc beers 48, 605 TE a ei a pa es eee 
isis cence te 231, 494 1952 (July—December)_.. 59,197 
Wee SS ee 146, 019 


Senator Cuavez. Recoveries for 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; we will. As you see, the total last year was— 
that was fiscal 1951—$1,641,292, which is almost within distance of 
our total appropriation, the amount which we participated in getting 
for the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should also like to mention 
one other item here because of the concern of the subcommittee with 
the total over-all budget of the Government with which we are also 
concerned, I might say. I would like to bring out this point, which I 
think is very important, that in 1942 our office had 314 employees, 
all of which, or practically all of which, were engaged in enforcing 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This year, 1952, we have 308 employees, which is 6 less than we had 
in 1942, but that does not present the true picture, because I would like 
to show you that since 1942 we have taken on other activities. For 
instance, first we have gotten the Bureau of Employment Security 
legal activities and had 22 positions transferred to our office from the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Second, the veterans’ reemployment rights activities were put in our 
office by statute, giving us five positions. 

Third, the increased statutory responsibility for wage determina- 
tions because of the passage of the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act of 1946, the Federal Airport Act of 1946, and the Housing Acts 
of 1949 and 1950 added 13 positions. Fourth, the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation activities were transferred to the Department 
and gave us 21 legal positions. Fifth, the international labor activities 
added since 1942, gave us five positions. These add up to a total of 66 
additional positions that have come into our office because of transfer 
of functions to that office, but instead of having 314 plus 66, which 
would be 380 jobs we only have 308, which I think is strongly indica- 
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tive of the fact that we have absorbed all of this work that has been 
transferred in to us and are now operating with fewer people than 
we had in 1942. 

In other words, we have absorbed the work of the 66 jobs and now 
have less personnel than we had in 1942. We feel as though that shows 
that we are trying to accomplish the same objective that the com- 
mitteee is after. 

Senator Cuaverz. Is there anything further, Mr. Solicitor? 

Mr. Tyson. I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you say that Mr. McComb is here? 

Mr. Tyson. He will come in later. 

Mr. Dopson. Wednesday, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we ought to have something in the record 
as to the rélations between the Solicitor’s office in collecting and pros- 
ecuting cases and the industrialists from whom they are , collecting. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Tyson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I have been in the De. 
partment for 12 years and 3 months. When I first came with the De- 
partment, as you gentlemen know, there was great opposition in many 
quarters to the wage-and-hour law. It was not accepted by large 
elements of our population at that time. 

I think that now with the aid of educational programs which Mr. 
Dodson mentioned, we find very little opposition to the law itself. 
There may be opposition to particular clauses in the statutory lan- 
guage, but to the general principles of the law we do not find the sit- 
uation that existed 10 or 12 years ago. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me ask you right there, these collections that 
you make, though, are generally brought about through consulta- 
tion and not prosecution t 

Mr. Tyson. That is correct. Most of the restitution is collected 
on the basis of not going into court. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson ¢ 

Senator Ronerrson. I do not know of any industry where the wage 
scale is not above the minimum or up to the maximum of the wage 
and hour law. 

Mr. Tyson. That is practically true, Senator. Of course, it has 
the overtime provisions. 

Senator Roserrson. The only opposition that I have heard to the 
wage and hour law is when the agency sometimes tried to bring the 
farmer under. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why I wanted to show that both industry 
and Government are trying to get along and obey the law, and if 
there are differences of opinion you try to settle them by consultation. 

Mr. Tyson. That is correct. What Senator Robertson has -said 
is correct. You will find individual irritations in any law that covers 
the varied economy that we have, but generally I would say that this 
law has more or less become accepted as a part of our seheme of 
things. 

Senator Roserrson. There has always been a dispute over the def- 
inition of “area of production”. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Mr. Tyson? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Might I ask you a question that might appear a 
little personal ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you still getting a lesser salary than Solicitors 
in other departments ? 

Mr. Tyson. That is correct, I think it still exists. 

Senator Cuavez. We tried to get this man the same amount of 
salary for doing the three or four times as muclv work, and we were 
trying to help him out, Senator Robertson. 

Mr. Tyson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this op- 
portunity to appear before you. 


Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR; EARL H. 
GAMMONS, VICE CHAIRMAN, THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK; 
WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK; WILLIAM G. MARKS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
SAFETY STANDARDS; BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES; ELIZABETH 
JOHNSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT; ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
ASSISTANT; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Amounts available for obligation 
| . , ‘ Pere: 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $694, 000 $656, 165 | $684, 000 


Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation” pursuant to Reorganization Plan | 
No. 6 of 1950 61, 200 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ; 755, 200 656, 165 | 684, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 46, 000 |... 
Reimbursements from other accounts 12, 867 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Total available for obligation 768, 067 722, 165 | 704, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —10, 687 | . bicat ade 
| ' 
Obligations incurred | 757, 380 722, 165 | 704, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of | | 
Employees’ Compensation”’ a 10, 800 | 
| lhc as stainless dbioaglihlgnbaatineas 
Total obligations ei 768, 180 | 722, 165 | 704, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 


(a) Legislative standards and State services 
(b) Safe working conditions 

(c) Youth employment 

(d) International labor 

(e) Employment of physically handicapped 


2. Registration of labor union data 
Executive direction and management services 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


3. 


Executive direction and management, services 


Total obligations 


1951 actual 


$156, 051 
260, 737 
119, 458 

47, 750 
70, 804 
33, 520 
66, 993 


755, 313 


12, 867 


768, 180 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 


Average salary 
Average grade. 


Personal service obligations: 


01 
02 
03 
04 
06 
07 


OS 
09 


15 


Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services... 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


ol 


Personal services 


08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Total obligations_-- 


95066— 52 + 


1951 actual 


136 


129 


$4, 870 


GS-7.5 





$610, 3! 


4, 597 


614, 947 


605, O87 

50, 590 
, 098 
4, 305 
, 080 
, 715 
000 
749 
786 


n9 
953 


n 


wh son 


mw, 
490, « 


9, 860 
3, 007 


12, 867 


768, 180 


1952 estimate 


$99, 697 
292, 358 
114, 296 
23, 129 
71, 304 
32, 187 
69, 194 


702, 165 


20, 000 


722, 165 


1952 estimate 


111 


108 


$5, 789 
GS-8.3 


$626, 626 
1, 800 
2, 339 


630, 765 


615, 765 
34, 000 
1, 800 
5, 400 

30, 000 
4, 500 


7,800 
1, 000 
1, 900 


702, 165 


15, 000 
5, 000 


20, 000 


722, 165 


1953 


47 


1953 estimate 


$96, 575 
284, 572 
111, 371 
23, 129 
71, 304 


28, 355 
68, 694 


684, 000 


20, 000 


704, 000 


1953 estimate 


108 
l 
104 


$5, 902 
GS-8.3 


$612, 386 
1, 800 


2, 339 


616, 525 


601, 525 
32, 300 
1, 800 
5, 400 
28, 475 
4, 300 
7, 800 
500 
1, 900 


684, 000 


15, 000 
5, 000 


20, 000 


704, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| , | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $53, 786 $76, 953 | $68, 215 


Obligations incurred during the year 757, 380 | 722, 165 | 704, 000 
811, 166 | 709, 118 | 772, 215 

Deduct | 
Reimbursable obligations _. 12, 867 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year | 74, 953 68, 215 | 66, 400 
Adjustment of obligations of prior years ! 12, 031 : dps at dpe idole aide tena 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account | 15 | 

Total expenditures | 709, 300 710, 903 85, 815 

Expenditures are distributed as follows | 
Out of current authorizations 672, 250 592, 450 617, F00 
Out of prior authorizations 37, 050 76, 953 | 63, 715 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pe iy increases 41, 500 4, 500 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


Sénator Cruavez. Are you ready to go ahead, Mr. Connolly ? 

Mr. Connoutiy. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement for 
the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know whether Senator Robertson was 
here when you testified last, but this is Senator Robertson of Virginia. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Connouiy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
shall speak briefly of our activities, and will welcome any questions 
which you may wish to ask. 

The Bureau gives technical assistance on labor laws and their ad- 
ministration to State labor departments, legislative commissions, and 
interested individuals. This consists of development and adapta- 
tion of standards for labor laws as requested by the States and analyz- 
ing and evaluating State progress in labor laws and trends in labor 
legislation. Principles for basic State safety legislation are developed 
and reviewed with representatives of State labor departments, insur- 
ance carriers, safety engineers, and labor unions. 

The Bureau gives continuing service in improving State labor 
legislation and administrative procedures and technical assistance to 
State labor departments, workmen’s compensation commissions, legis- 
lative commissions, unions, the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials—who are the State labor commissioners, the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions—the workmen’s compensation administrators, and public 
and private organizations on such matters as workmen’s compensation, 
child-labor standards, wages and hours, and occupational disease com- 
pensation coverage—making available the results of successful State 
experience in these fields. We also help the States to maintain their 
worker safeguards in the face of defense pressures. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Connolly, if you please, at that point I notice 
that in giving continuing service to several domestic agencies, you 
also include it to the International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. What is the authority for you to do that, the 
legal authority, the legislative authority ? 
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Mr. Connotiy. Under our appropriation act, Mr. Chairman, and 
under the organic act of the Department of Labor, we foster and pro- 
mote the welfare of the workers of the Nation. That is the basis for 
our operations, which is servicing those agencies. 

Senator Cuavez. But these are international associations. 

Mr. Conno.iy. You see, the International Association of Govern- 
ment Labor Officials, Mr. Chairman, is an association of all of the 
labor commissioners of this countr y; and they do include some of the 
provinces of Canada, but their major membership is made up of the 
labor departments of the States. 

Senator Cuavez. It might be that you possibly would need a little 
different name there, because we might think that you are helping 
out, you know, foreign governments. That is what I had in mind, 
and that is why I asked “for the authority. It is not that, it is com- 
posed of State officials and Government officials within the country 
with a few provinces of Canada included, and that is what composes 
the International Association of Government Labor Officials and not 
a bunch of foreign countries ? 

Mr. Connoutiy. Oh, no; it is just Canada and the United States. 

Senator Roperrson. They have taken the name from the Inter- 
national Association of Game and Fish Officials. In recent years they 
have included Mexico. 

Mr. Connatuiy. They all seem to love that international name, and 
it isthe same way with the next association. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, as long as it is something the American peo- 
ple know about. 

Mr. Connotiy. We develop technical material on need for various 
bills pending in Congress, as requested by congressional committees. 

The Bureau also negotiates and services Federal-State agreements 
whereby State labor departments inspect establishments for compli- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards Act, and make safety inspections 
required under the Public Contracts Act—without cost to the Federal 
Government—in 25 States. Cooperative agreements are negotiated 
for acceptance oF State age and employment certificates as proof of 
age under the Fair Labor “Standards Act in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, lh Rico, and Hawaii. That also is without cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Cuavez. They are part of the United States, though ? 

Mr. Connatriy. Oh, ves; very much. 


SAFETY TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The Bureau is a service agency to State labor departments, labor 
and management groups to foster better safety performance. The 
national injury frequency rate for all manufac turing, which had been 
going down since 1946, rose during 1950; and it is anticipated that the 
1951 rate will be even higher. Our safety program is concerned with 
halting this upward trend. 

One of our functions is safety-training courses, which are con- 
ducted for safety personnel of State labor ‘departments, management, 
and labor. Advanced safety-training courses are also given for 
special subjects. 

Senator Cnavez. Now, Mr. Connolly, in carrying out this safety 
program of course you take in all industry in the United States; is 
that correct ? 
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Mr. Conno.tiy. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you participate in the safety and the inspec- 
tion of coal mines, for instance ? 

Mr. Connoutuiy. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavrez. You are completely out of that? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. That goes to the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. Connatiy. That is right. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 


Another function is special industry programs. We develop engi- 
neering surveys of typical plants within an industry, prepare engi- 
neering flow charts and educational releases, which the State labor 
commissioners send to plants within their States. We also assist the 
States in training people to go into the plants and promote the pro- 
grams. Page 7 of our budget submission shows the reduction of the 
injury-frequency rate in various industries for which special in- 
dustry programs have been developed. 

You will see, Mr. Chairman, that in the State of Iowa we had a 
wood-working special-industry program and a reduction of 49 per- 
cent in the accident rate, and so on down the line—: ee West 
Virginia, Idaho, Maryland, South Carolina, North Carolina, New 
York, Indiana, New Jersey, and Florida. You will see all of the 
different industries. They are the high-hazard industries in those 
States and you can see a reduction. I think our top reduction in 
accidents was 65 percent in the scrap-iron and steel industry in New 
York State, and the lowest was 7 percent in New Jersey, wood- 
working. 

Mr. Marks. I think, Senator Robertson, at this point you might be 
interested in knowing that I just got the latest figures on accom- 
plishments in Virginia. They estimate a gross saving in the State 
of Virginia of approximately $2,000,000 in the last year. 

Senator Roserrson. That is fine. 

Mr. Marks. I just got that Friday. 

Mr. Connotty. We have been working very closely with the com- 
missioner of labor down there. 

Senator Rorrerrson. The injuries not only hurt the worker, but the 
employer has to pay the compensation. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 


Mr. Connotiy. Another function is the determination of occupa- 
tions hazardous for minors under the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. During 1952 work is being done on orders 
Nos. 10 and 11, covering slaughtering and meat pi acking, and the 
operation of bakery m: achines. A survey is being made relative to 
the employment of minors aboard ships and boats. During 1953, 
it is anticipated that orders will be issued for the construction in- 
dustry, foundries, and paper-products industries. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM 


Other technical services of the Bureau include development of 
safety codes, as requested by the States; and extensive engineering 
studies and analyses of the hazards of specific industries. 

We conduct safety-promotion activities under the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act as authorized by the Federal C ompensation Act, and 
the Longshoremen’s and Hi: urbor Workers’ Act. This consists of pro- 
motion in all Federal establishments, as well as assistance to long- 
shore work and harbor operations and in ship-repair work. Approxi- 
mately 475 visits were made to places of employment by our staff 
during 1951; and engineering surveys were conducted in private 
shipyards, aboard ships, barges, and various Federal operations to 
study conditions relating to pl: int lay-out, work methods, equipment, 
gear, and tools. Because of increasing employment in the maritime 
industry, the number of visits is being stepped up during 1952. 

The Bureau services the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety and participates in governors’ conferences and conferences 
called by labor and management groups. 

The Bureau also services the Federal Safety Council, which acts as 
a clearinghouse and a medium for the exchange of information on 
safety activities and related subjects between ‘Federal departments 
and agencies and between field safety councils. 


DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment is concerned 
with advancing good practices in the hiring and supervising of young 
workers so that their employment is useful for the « economy and does 
not interfere with their education and future competence. 

The Bureau prepares child-labor regulations under the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and advises the Secretary 
of Labor, the Solicitor’s office, and the Wage and Hour Division on 
child-labor problems and policies in the administration of the act. 
Studies are conducted on the employment of young workers in order 
to safeguard their health and well-being. Technical and advisory 
services on child-labor problems are given to interested agencies and 
individuals. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


In the international labor field, the Bureau aids in the prepara- 
tion of reports on behalf of the United States to the International 
Labor Organization concerning the extent to which the United States 
and the individual States meet the standards of international con- 
ventions and recommendations; develops technical reports and pre- 
pares material in the field of labor-law administration for foreign 
governments; and makes reports to the International Labor Organi- 
zation on progress by the States in adopting the standards of the 
international conventions. These are reports required of us as mem- 
bers of the International Labor Organization. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The Bureau provides services for the President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. ‘The Commit- 
tee works with public and private groups in developing and carrying 
out programs and activities designed to secure greater employment 
opportunities for the physically handicapped. Promotional mate- 
rial is developed by the Bureau and distributed through cooperating 
Federal agencies as well as groups outside the Gov ernment. 

Senator Cravez. Can you tell us a little bit about the results of 
that activity ? 

Mr. Connotiy. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that I have Mr. Gammons here, in place of Admiral McIntire. Mr. 
Gammons is Vice Chairman of that group, and also vice president, of 
course, of the Columbia Broadcasting Co., and is not on the Federal 
payroll. 

Admiral McIntire is now living in California and Mr. Gammons 
is taking his place before this committee. He has a short statement. 

Senator Cuavez. We would be delighted to hear Mr. Gammons, 
but for the moment you tell us how the Department feels about this 
activity and what the results have been from your observation and 
investigation. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is just what his statement is about, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 
Mr. Connotiy. I do not want to infringe on his right to make it. 

Senator Cuavez. He is going to make it ‘all right. 
Mr. Connouiy. I would rather leave it to him because he is the 
‘tive head of the committee and he can do a very good job. 
Senator Cuavez. But Mr. Gammons is participating? 
Mr. Connouiy. Oh, yes; he is working with the staff and our 
Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to hear him. 


a 


~ 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


Mr. Connotiy. The Bureau maintains the file of union organiza- 
tional and financial data required to be filed by the Labor-Management 
Act, 1947. As of January 31, 1952, 30.260 labor organizations had 
completed one or more annual registrations. 


BACKLOG OF LEGISLATIVE WORK 


That is a summary of the activities of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards; and at this time I should like to bring the following to your 
attention. Congressional action reduced the 19% o2 appropri: ition for 
the “Legislative standards and State services” activity by $44,000. 
This meant a reduction of nine positions in Miss MeConnell’s Division, 
Mr. Chairman, as well as related nonlabor costs. 

Because of this reduction, there is presently pending a backlog of 35 
major requests for services from the States and organizations. Among 
the more important of these are: 

Requests from labor commissioners to arrange for a regional 
training conference for inspectors enforcing child labor, hours of 
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work, and other general labor laws (other than safety) for groups of 
States in two regions; 

(2) Minnesota: The law department of the University of Minnesota 
has requested the Bureau to make available extensive materials on 
workmen’s compensation, comparison of State laws in considerable 
detail for the use of the State legislative interim committee ; 

(3) Mississippi: Request from . Workmen’s C ompensation Commis- 
sion for assistance in securing medical records in cases involving vet- 
erans, and for development of ¢ ooperative relationships between ‘State 
workmen’s compensation agencies and the Veterans’ Administration 
on this aspect of workmen’s compensation administration ; 

(4) New Mexico: The State Department of Public Welfare has 
requested assistance in training the State child-labor inspectors in 
child-labor law administration and inspection and in the State super- 
vision of the issuance of employment and age certificates. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a very good request. 

Mr. Connoity. I was just informed as I came up here, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the State of New Mexico has made another request of us 
today from the Commissioner down there that we are not so sure we 
are going to be able to comply with because it is a pretty lengthy job. 

(5 5) South Dakota: Request from State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for assistance under the cooperative age certificate agree- 
ment in revising certificate forms and issuance procedures. 

(6) The National Association of Industrial Dentists has requested 
an analysis of State workmen’s compensation laws with regard to cov- 
erage and benefits for injuries involving dentistry. 

We have also had to eliminate the issuance of the semi-monthly re- 
ports of State labor legislation. Asa result, many organizations have 
indicated to us how important this service is and urged us to restore 
it if at all possible. 


1952 APPROPRIATION CUT 


We have not asked for a restoration of the cut made in 1952. but we 
want you to know that the heavy demand for these services continues. 

And, Mr. Chairman, insofar as that digest is concerned.I wrote a 
letter on January 15 notifying the people who have received it that 
because of reductions in staff we could not possibly get out this digest. 
Here are letters that have come in in that time. ‘There is one from 
the Lead Industry Association, one from the British Embassy, one 
from Columbia University in the city of New York, the Industrial 
relations Counselors, Inc.. in Rockefeller Center. the National Asso- 
ciation of Claimants Compensation Attorneys, the Bureau of National 
Affairs, the Research Institute of Ameri ica, Inc., the State Labor Com- 
missioner in New Mexico, which is a very good one, I think, the 
Continental Can Co., the Council of State Governments, the Ameri- 
can-Jewish Congress, and so on. 

These are letters i in which they say they are very sorry that we had 
to discontinue the digest, because in many cases the “Vv Si aid that it has 
been their Bible. So we are Very sorry Aen that, but there is not 
much we can do about it because of that $44,000 cut and the nine posi- 
tions that we had to reduce last year. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to keep the record straight, let me say 
that I would like to call the attention of Mr. Connolly to the fact that 
the $44,000 he speaks of was cut by the House. 
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Mr. Connotiy. Yes; it was cut by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. The House report reads: 

The remaining $44,000 of the cut has been imposed against activities in the 
field of development and promotion of sound labor legislation and administra- 
tion. No cut has been made in the safety, youth, employment or physically han- 
aent a activities. The committee feels that the Bureau can, without serious 
effects, forego some of its promotional activities. 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is right. You see, that 
was the cause of the trouble. It pinned us down to Miss McConnell’s 
shop, which handles the development and promotion of labor legisla- 
tion. Had I been able to spread that cut over my whole Bureau, I 
probably would have been able to do many of the things that I had 
to curtail, and therefore would not have been in this trouble. But if 
you remember, the House spelled it out, and this Senate committee 
instructed me that I was to keep within the dollar limitation, and I 
was also to follow the report of the House committee as well as this 
Senate committee. 

And for that reason there was nothing else I could do but curtail 
Miss McConnell’s activities, and this great backlog is the result of 
that. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you care to have Mr. Gammons testify 
now ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, I would like to have Mr. Gammons make his 
statement. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Senator Cuavez. Before he begins his statement we will insert the 
justification concerning the employment of physically handicapped in 
the record at this point. 
(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


Employment of physically handicapped 











! 
Adjusted 1952 base Estimate 1953 Change 

eee ee eters ee tee ern ene eye ae ee 
Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 

Personal services: | | 

Current staff: k yea: 
Permanent positions } 9 $52, 810 9 OE BI Bi ccdwn 0 
Within-grade promotions ae shine wie Oe dantussheos | + $900 
Extra day’s pay 200 |. ; 20 }..:- 0 
Deduction for lapses | .--| 2,201 |.- —3, 101 |..-.- | —900 
Net cost Ah seas ee oS: 50, 809 eee to Sa 0 
Travel - ‘. 3, 500 ae ee —_ 0 
Transportation of things. 700 |. ; 700 eS | 0 
Communication services. -.-.- ; 915 |_- 915 |} ..-.2.--=-] 0 
Printing and reproduction - - - - 12, 000 12 000 |..-- | 0 
Other contractual services 2, 700 |... 2,700 |..-.----- 0 
Supplies and materials 580 |. 580 ay 0 
Taxes and assessments 100 100 0 
Totals 71, 304 aie 71, 304 | 0 
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EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Personal services.—Estimate provides for four professional and five steno- 
graphic and clerical positions. 

Travel.—Estimate provides for 43 days travel each for four travelers, at cost 
of $18 per day. 

Transportation of things.—Estimate provides $200 for bulk mailing of printed 
matter ; $500 for shipment of exhibits. 

Communication services.—Estimate provides $540 for telephone service; $50 
for teletype service; $160 for telegrams; and $165 for postage stamps. 





Printing and reproduction 


| Estimated 


Title | £ i | 
Title | Quantity cost 
1952— Performance (monthly, 7,000 each) Se i Soul 84, 000 $4, 800 
Letterheads : s 10, 000 50 
Engraved invitations to meetings. .-. 1, 000 500 
Response cards. - . ’ 100 | 20 
NEPH streamer (re —_- : 8, 000 | 400 
Essay flyer-_.--.-- Rac : ‘ 25, 000 250 
Program guide * aeates i 20, 000 | 1, 300 
Bibliography ‘ ‘ a 5, 000 | 800 
Revision and reorder of 2 certificates 200 | 60 
Poster for National ne the Physically Handic: ipped Week. _. 50, 000 3, 000 
Annual meeting minutes. - - 3 : . 3, 000 420 
Spring meeting minutes F 2, 500 | 400 
1953— Performance (monthly, 7,000 each) -- 84, 000 | 4, 800 
Engraved invitations to meeting........- 1, 000 500 
NEPH poster. éc 25, 000 1, 540 
NEPH streamer (reprint) - ’ . ; 5, 000 300 
Essay flyer ; 25, 000 250 
NEPH fact sheet brochure (folder) u ett 200, 000 1, 600 
Program guide ; - , 20, 000 1, 300 
Revision and reorder of 2 certificates itu 200 60 
Special promotional pamphlet (folder)...........-.-- . 50, 000 800 
Annual meeting minutes cd . 3, 000 425 
Spring meeting minutes. - 3, 000 425 


Other contractual services.—Estimate provides $300 for television film strips; 
$700 for art work for NEPH poster; $500 for replacement of die hubs in post- 
office canceling machines (Hire the Handicapped) ; $800 for shipment of NEPH 
poster ; $400 for reporting services. 

Supplies and materials—Estimate provides $360 for desk-top supplies and 
duplicating service at average of $40 per employee and $220 for exhibits materials. 

Taxes and assessments,—Estimate is for Federal Insurance Contribution Act 
deductions for temporary employees. 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOAD 


Services are provided for the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. The Committee develops and stimulates interest 
and participation in the program through contacts with State Governors, city 
mayors, private organizations, and employers. During 1951 the essay contest 
on employment of the physically handicapped was carried out with the active 
cooperation of the Disabled American Veterans. School children in 37 States, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated. 

The Committee works closely with such agencies as the State employment 
services and State rehabilitation divisions, the Departments of Defense, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Post Office, the Federal Security Agency, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in carrying out its program. 


Mr. Gammons. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am spe: aking in behalf of Admiral McIntire, who is in 
California. He is the Chairman of the President’s Committee, and 
Bob Ramspeck was vice president until he took over the civ il-service 
job last summer, and I succeeded him. 
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We have always appreciated your interest in this committee, and 
we ask your approval of the sum requested for 1953, namely, $71,304. 
Most all of the items in our budget are listed in the budget submitted 
before you. The funds not allotted to the small staff are earmarked 
for the informational and promotional aspects of the President’s 
Committee. 

Senator Roserrson. You say most of your items. Are you asking 
for any items that are not in the budget? 

Mr. Gammons. No, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Then you mean all of the budget. 

Mr. Gammons. Yes; all of our items are in the budget. 

Senator Cuavez. And the amount asked for on this particular item 
is the same as the 1952 appropriations. 

Mr. GamMons. Yes, sir; $71,304. 

Lam appearing inthe unique position of just being a citizen and tax- 
payer appearing with the governmental organization today, and I 
am not too familiar with the details, because my work in this com- 
mittee was largely promotional publicity until this last year, when 
they persuaded me to do a little executive work. 

As you probably know, our committee has 206 associations and indi- 
vidual members. Those include many of the larger organizations, 
such as the Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, ‘the Disabled Vet- 
erans, the labor unions, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, churches, 
and a great many others, both individual and groups. They are asso- 
ciated with us in an information, educ ation, and promotion effort to 
supplement activities of operating agencies in this field, namely, trying 
to help rehabilitate the physically handicapped, trying to find jobs 
which they can handle, and get them into the jobs. 

We have tried to work with both labor and man: iwement, and we 
have had marvelous cooperation. We are trying to organize the 
groups in the different States and in the cities, because actually they 
can do much more on a local level than we can as a national group. 


NUMBER OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


We have many means of publicity : Radio, television, monthly mail- 
ings, billboards, posters, and then our annual meeting each spring. 

Estimates in the past of the number of physically handicapped peo- 
ple in our population have ranged up to 28 million. It has been 
estimated that there are 2 million physically handicapped people in 
this country who, with proper training and rehabilitation, could 
move into worth-while jobs. That is what we are trying to do, 
bring the jobs and the people together. 

Now, just as a layman belonging to this group and being in it 
solely because I became interested in what seemed to me to be a 
worth-while effort, I would like to say that I have enjoyed it, and 
we have all particularly enjoyed working as citizens with Mr. Con- 
nolly and his Bureau. Frankly, we could not carry on without their 
help. And I think that the small amount asked for in here is war- 
ranted because the committee as a whole spends nothing except— 





Senator Cravez. May I ask you this question: Can you give us 
an estimate of the physically handicapped who have been employed ? 
Are there any figures either in your association, Mr. Gammons, or 
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in the Department of Labor to show how many have been employed, 
say, for instance, in the last 2 years? 

‘Mr. Connotuy. I think that probably the Bureau of Employment 
Security would have it. 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau of Employment Security would have 
some figures on how many people, handicapped people, they had 
helped place. 

Mr. Connotiy. We work through that group. We do not actually 
go out on placements, Mr. Chairman, we work through the Bureau of 
E mployment Security in our Department. 

Senator Cuavez. In order for you to make the proper showing here, 
do you not receive their reports ¢ 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes, we do. 

Mr. McCauitxt. The figures for 1951 are 277,000, I believe. 

Mr. Connouiy. That were placed? Are you sure of that? 

Mr. McCanuu. Yes; I know that is correct. During 1951 they 
found jobs for 277,000 through the Federal and State employment 
services, 

Senator Cuavez. That is good information. 

Mr. McCanity, And it is 100,000 more than they found jobs for 
the previous year. 

Mr. Gammons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cnavez. Do you have anything further, Mr. Connolly? 

Mr. Connotiy. No. T have this backlog of cases that I would 
like to submit for the record. I did not make copies of it because it 
was not a part of my statement, but it is just submitted for the 
record. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


PENDING AND UNFILLED REQUESTS FOR SERVICE, DiIvISION OF LEGISLATIVE 
STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


1, State labor departments and other State agencies 


Several State departments of labor.—Requests from labor commissioners to 
arrange for training conferences for inspectors enforcing child labor, hours ot 
work, and other general labor laws (not safety) for group of States in two 
regions. 

IHinois—The Illinois Department of Labor has requested assistance in work- 
ing out procedures for forms and procedures for administration of State child- 
labor laws providing for employment certificates in agriculture. 

Indiana.—The Division of Women and Children of the Department of Labor 
has asked the Bureau to accompany division representatives in visiting agri- 
cultural labor camps and assist them in appraising living quarters and working 
conditions, 

Kentucky.—The Department of Industrial Relations has requested a report 
analyzing State prevailing wage laws applicable to State contracts. 

Maryland.—The deputy labor commissioner has requested a review of admin- 
istrative procedure in age certificate issuance as related to compliance with 
child-labor standards and recommendations for improvement. 

Vinnesota.—The law department of the University of Minnesota has requested 
the Bureau to make available extensive materials on workmen’s compensation, 
comparison of State laws in considerable detail for the use of the State legis- 
lative interim committee. 

Wississippi—Request from Mississippi Workmen's Compensation Commission 
for assistance in securing medical records in cases involving veterans, and for 
development of cooperative relationships between State workmen's compensa- 
tion agencies and the Veterans’ Administration on this aspect of workmen’s 
compensation administration. 
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Nevada.—The State White House Conference committee, including State 
departments of labor and education, has requested Bureau help in drawing up two 
suggested drafts of child-labor bills, one all-inclusive and one limited to certain 
amendments to present law. 

New Mevico.—The State Department of Public Welfare has requested assis- 
tance in training the State child-labor inspector in child-labor law administra- 
tion and inspection and in the State supervision of the issuance of employment 
and age certificates. 

North Dakota.—Request from deputy labor commissioner for assistance in 
preparing material on amendment of State minimum wage law extending coverage 
to all workers. 

Ohio.—The Department of Industrial Relations has requested assistance in 
working out a special certificate for children employed in theatrical performances 
and instructions for their issuance; also for a summary of legal and administra- 
tive standards applicable in other States to children employed in theatrical 
performance. 

Oklahoma.—The Department of Labor has requested an analysis of provisions 
covering death benefits under Oklahoma workmen’s compensation law and recom- 
mendations for administrative procedure appropriate to Oklahoma system of 
administration. 

South Dakota.—Request from State superintendent of public instruction for 
assistance in revising employment and age certificate issuance procedures under 
Federal-State agreement. 

Many States—Manual on workmen’s compensation administration.—A number 
of State administrators have requested the Bureau to prepare a manual on 
administration procedures and principles. With the heavy turn-over of State 
workmen’s compensation personnel, there is great need for such a publication 
that would give the best recommended procedures and practices for the admin- 
istration of a State workmen’s compensation law. 


2. Association of Accident Boards and Commissions (State administrators of 
workmen's compensation laws) 


Revision of Bulletin on Problems of Workmen’s Compensation Administration 
has been requested by this association. This bulletin, which presents State 
experience and practice on such matters as insurance methods, coverage, occupa- 
tional-disease coverage, benefits, methods of financing, etc., has not been revised 
for 10 years. State administrators have urged repeatedly that the Bureau 
revise and bring it up to date. 

A special study of conrt appeals procedures under workmen's compensation 
laws has been requested by the association. With the growing tendency toward 
support for negligence suits for industrial injuries, this study is greatly needed. 

This association has requested the Bureau to assist it in the study and develop- 
ment of cooperative relationships between the State workmen's compensation and 
rehabilitation agencies. 

Study of rehabilitation centers for injured workers has been requested by the 
association of workmen’s compensation administrators. Some field work has 
been done in connection with this study but the Bureau has not been able to 
complete the field work, the assembling of material, and drafting of report. 

Study of reciprocal arrangements between workmen’s compensation agencies 
in taking testimony. State workmen’s compensation administrators pressing the 
Bureau to make this study and to make the results available to them for their 
administrative use in the States. 


3. Miscellaneous requests from State officials and individuals 

An analysis of State laws reguiating street trades. 

An analysis and summary of laws authorizing or prohibiting deductions from 
employees’ wages. 

A comparative analysis of State union restrictive laws. 

Denver University and a group of Colorado educators have asked the Bureau 
to give consultative service on problems related to migratory workers. 

A Connecticut lawyer representing State employees has requested an analysis 
of State workmen’s compensation laws and experience for State employees 
who may contract an infectious or contagious disease during employment. There 
has been no analysis of this aspect of workmen’s compensation for State employ- 
ees. To meet this request would require substantial study and analysis of laws. 

The National Association of Industrial Dentists has requested an analysis of 
State workmen’s compensation laws with regard to coverage and benefits for 
injuries involving dentistry. 
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4. Requests from Federal agencics 

Department of Defense.—The Bureau has been asked to supply current in- 
formation on changes in State legislative standards and administrative prac- 
tices which would relate to defense production establishments. 

Office of Defense Mobilization——The Task Force on Employment of Physically 
Handicapped of the Office of Defense Mobilization has recently requested the 
Bureau to make a study of second injury funds. This project was also requested 
by the 1950 IAIABC Convention. 

Federal Civilian Defense Administration.—The Bureau has been requested 
to make a study of the status of paid civilian defense workers under workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service.—This agency has requested the 
Bureau to bring up to date the material on State mediation laws for use in con- 
nection with the Taft-Hartley requirement that State or Territorial agencies 
be notified simultaneously with the Federal service of the existence of certain 
kinds of labor disputes. 

Wage and Hour Division.—This Division has requested the Bureau to supply it 
with information on hazardous occupations prohibition affecting minors for 
all States, for use of inspectors who cooperate in reporting State violations, 
and to keep them advised of changes in State regulations on this subject. 

Federal Security Administration (OASI).—The Federal Security Adminis- 
tration has asked the Bureau to supply it with laws and regulations affecting 
industrial homework and to keep them advised of changes in the laws and regu- 
lations. This information is required for administrative purposes under the 
Social Security Act as amended. 

Governor of Guam.—Through the Department of Interior, the Governor of 
Guam has asked the Bureau’s assistance in the development of standards for 
proposed legislation to create a labor department adapted to economic and social 
conditions of Guam and including provisions regulating the employment of chil- 
dren, safe work places, and other standards. 

President’s Conference on Industrial Safety—The Committee on Laws and 
Regulations of the President's Conference has asked the Bureau to prepare a 
report on progress made in State safety laws and regulations between 1948 and 
1952, including material showing State action on laws, codes, appropriations, 
staff and administrative procedures. 

5. International 

New Brunswick, Canada, Department of Labor—The Department of Labor 
of the Province of New Brunswick, Canada, has requested the Bureau to make 
a survey of the safety functions of the Department of Labor and of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for the purpose of working out a cooperative relation- 
ship which would eliminate or reduce duplication of safety activities between 
the two agencies. 

Development of training program and materials for use of trainees under 
Point 4, ECA, or similar training programs in field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other fields of labor law. 

Senator Cnavez. I think you have done pretty well, but can you 
not get the lady over there to give you a little help ? 

Mr. Connorty. She gives me a great deal of help. I could not go 
on without her. As a matter of fact, I have my staff of experts 
that I have to depend a greal deal upon. 

Senator CuHavez. Maybe she would like to make a short statement 
on the program. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 
JUSTIFICATION 


Miss McConne tu. I am always glad to talk about our program. 
Senator Cuavez. Before you begin we will insert in the record the 
justification pertaining to ‘legislative standards and State services. 
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(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor practices 


(a) LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


Adjusted 1952 base | Change 


Estimate 1953 





| Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 
i 





| | 


Personal services: 


Current staff: | 
Permanent positions 15 | $87, 343 | 14 | $83, 933 | —1 | —$3,410 
Within-grade promotions -. | 1, 762 | | +l, 762 
Extra day’s pay--.- | 395 | 395 | 0 
Deduction for lapses. | —2, 091 | —3, 565 | } 1,474 

Net cost. ..._.-- | 85, 647 82, 525 | —1{ 3,122 

Travel Hone | 5, 000 5, 000 | 1 0 
Transportation of things. 200 | | 200 | 0 
Communication services | 710 | | Re ent. 0 
Printing and reproduction - | 4, 000 | 4,000 | 0 
Other contractual services - - - 400 i 400 | | 0 
Supplies and materials 3, 440 t 3, 440 | 0 
Taxes and assessments. - ‘ | 300 senud 300 }-.-. 0 
Total. ee 99, 697 | ..| 96,575 ef ~8199 


EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Personal services.—Estimate provides for nine professional and five clerical 
and stenographic employees in 1953, a decrease of one clerical employee at net 
savings of $3,122. 

Travel.—Estimate includes 90 days of travel each for three employees, at aver- 
age cost of $18 per day. 

Transportation of things.—Estimate covers cost of bulk mailing of printed 
matter. 

Communication services —Estimate includes $590 for telephone service, $20 
for teletype service, $50 for telegrams, and $50 for postage stamps. 





Printing and reproduction 








Title Quantity | Fstimated 
cost 

1952—State Workmen's Compensation Laws (recorder of Bull. 125 5, 000 $450 

Supplement to Bull. 125 10, 000 500 

State Child-Labor Standards (revision of Bull. 114) 10, 000 1, O80 

Leaflet: Rehabilitation Centers for injured Workers 10, 000 1, O70 
Folders 

Hours of Work (State regulations) | 25, 000 300 

National Policy on Overtime 25, 000 300 

Factors Relating to Absenteeism 25, 000! 300 

1953—State Worka.en’s Compensation Laws (revision of Bull. 125 10, 000 1,700 

Why Child-Labor Laws? (revision) 20, 000 1, 000 

Wage Payments and Wage Collection Laws (revision) 10, 000 1, 000 

Supplement to State and Federal Hours Limitations 10, 000 300 


Other contractual services.—Estimate includes $200 for installations and re 
pairs and $200 for reporting services 

Supplies and materials.—Includes $640 for desk-top supplies and duplicating 
services at average of $40 per employee, and $2,800 for Commerce Clearing House 
subscriptions. 

Tares and assessments.—Estimate is for cost of Federal Insurance Contribu 
tion Act deductions for temporary employees. 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOAD 


This program is directed to the development and maintenance of good work 
ing conditions which are basic to the welfare of workers and essential to sound 
labor-management relations. It is increasingly important in the present defense 
period when workers must produce at maximum capacity, as the Nation increas- 
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ingly directs its manpower and its economic resources to military needs. The 
program not only underpins the more specialized programs of the Bureau but, 
through its close coordination with the activities of the State labor departments, 
centicibtitien materially to the whole national program for effective utilization of 
manpower. 

The Bureau serves as a clearinghouse for information on all aspects of labor 
law and related administrative procedures, except those dealing solely with 
women’s work. It assists the States in evaluating and applying the tested 
experience of other States to their specific problems. Such services were given 
to 39 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Alaska during fiscal year 1951. 

The Bureau also negotiates and services Federal-State agreements, whereby 
State labor departments inspect establishments for compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and make safety inspections required under the Public Con- 
tracts Act. During 1951 a total of 1,500 safety inspections were made by the 
States under these agreements without cost to the Federal Government—at an 
estimated savings of $90,000. Cooperative agreements were negotiated for accept- 
ance of State age and employment certificates as proof of age under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 44 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, and services given to the States in connection with these functions 

Miss McConne tt. I am always glad to talk about our program be- 
cause we are much interested in doing what we think is a very help- 
ful service to the States in trying to help carry out their responsibilities 
in this field of improving the conditions of employment of workers 
in their States. As Mr. Connolly has already told you, what we do 
is almost entirely at the request of the State labor officials, or the State 
organizations that are working in this field. 

Very frequently, we are preparing technical materials for the legis- 
lative interim committees that are set up by the State legislatures from 
time to time in preparing for the next legislative session. 

Mr. Connouiy. Tell them how badly you were treated last year. 

Miss McConnewy. You told them that. We are finding it extremely 
difficult to spread ourselves over the work to be done. There are many 
things we are urged to do, and that are very important to do, that we 
just cannot do. All we can do is to try to pick out the most urgent 
things, the things that we can do most effectively, or the things that 
can be done in time with the staff that we have to as them. 

I think the backlog request list that Mr. Connolly has passed over 
to you will indicate ‘something of the scope of the requests that we 
get. 

I might say the two technical fields of workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation and child-labor legislation are the ones where we get the 
greatest number of requests. But we get requests for help on all kinds 
of things such as the wage collection, and the regulation of private 
employment agencies, for example. 

There are a great many requests for information that come from 
the workers themselves who have learned to turn to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards for help in getting the information they need and 
in giving advice as to where they can go to get help in their own State. 
You would be surprised at the numbers of workers that will write in 
and ask you what they can do about a situation where they do not 
know where to go in their own State. We can usually refer them to the 
proper departme nt and the proper official in their State where they 
can go for advice and help. 

That is what we try to do. 
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Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a request of the Chair? 
When we were over at the House Appropr iations Committee the Chief 
of our Safety Division did not get an opportunity to talk. I would 
like for Mr. Marks to make a statement, if the committee will permit 
us. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sure the committee would be glad to hear 
you. 

SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Robertson, I will confine 
my remarks to three simple charts, which will tell the safety story 
very quickly. You have heard a good deal about the increase in injury 

rates throughout the country in manufacturing and the similarity in 
what is happening today as compared with the experiences of World 
War II. 

You will notice that there is a decided upward trend in the injury 
rate in manufacturing. Fortunately, it is not quite as steep as oc- 
curred early in the forties, so we think our ¢ ontribution, plus the work 
of many other agencies, is helping to slow down that upward trend 
in accidents, 

One of the bright spots on this whole picture, and I think one of the 
important factors in explaining why these rates have not risen too 
rapidly, can be found on this next chart, which shows actual improve- 
ment by States as a result of our industry programs. Most of this 
material, of course, is outlined in our budget statment on page 7, but I 
think it is rather graphically illustrated here that we have reductions 
in special industries all the way from 65 percent in the injury rate 
all the way down to 14 percent in the State of Idaho, for example. 

We estimate these improvements from all of the industry programs 
amount to about a 33-percent reduction throughout the United States 
in injury-frequency rates in all of those States that have used our 
special programs. And, as I pointed out earlier, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, while we do not have the figures in terms of injury-rate reduc- 
tion, I was advised by the Commissioner of Labor that various state- 
ments show about a $2 million saving, and that certainly involved many 
lives and many injuries that they have prevented in the State of 
Virginia. 

INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 


Finally, to give you a quick run-down of the way in which these 
industry programs are being set up over the country, the colored areas 
in these maps show you the States now engaged in conducting these 
programs. This shows that most of the industrial States are cooperat- 
ing with us, or asking for our help. The same pattern is true for our 
(raining program. And I know of no industrial State in which we 
have not been invited to either give them training courses or industry 
programs. So I think that the record speaks for i itself. We have made 
progress. We have used our money, I believe, quite wisely. 

Thank you. 


FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Conno.iy. I would like to close by saying, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are really a States’ rights bureau. We have no Federal operation 
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other than our Federal Safety Council, which is voluntary and deals 
with Federal employees, and a union registration program under the 
Labor-Management Act. Our whole job—and we believe in it—is to 
build the States to do their own job. That is the way we want it done. 
We do not go into a State without the State requesting us to come in. 
But as our reputation is going around the country more and more, and 
more States are asking for help, our activities are growing. 

I just wanted you to know that we are that ype of an organization. 

Senator CuAvez. You try to help the States help themselves. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. We want to make them strong 
enough so that they will be able to do their own job, and we could, if 
it was possible, step out of the picture. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Conno.iy. We have appreciated your courtesy. 


Bureau or VETERAN’s ReeMPpLOYMENT Ricuts 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS; HUGH W. BRADLEY, AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


JUSTIFICATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES—BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
Analysis*of appropriation base for 1953 


Appropriation, 1952_.-.......--_.. Ici ln eiaascbapatlacoteas aicabinap waldtiaicatai cpa $265, 758 
Vroposed supplementals: (Estimated cost of $20,000) For Public Law 
SR I I a i eS ceeninedions S ontanaciaen 20, 000 


Total estimated direct obligations for 1952_..._.._..__.._._...._ 285, 758 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1953. ___- Gi deci tadbas .. 285, 700 





Net change requested for 1953__...____- sisi aaliagenne a ends —58 


Analysis of change requested for 1958 


Adjusted 1952 base Estimate 1953 Change 


Positions | Amount | Positions; Amount | Positions | Amount 


1, Promotion of compliance and assistance | | 


to veterans 38 | $261, 465 38 | $261, 407 |..-- _ — $58 
2. Executive direction and management | | | 

services 3 24, 293 3 24, 293 | | 

Total direct obligation. __-. 41 285, 758 41 285, 700 —58 


95066— 52-——-5 
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Summary of change 








RIDUED, MU Ooi aos sain ene diescasibtgeh lato eactod etait $265, 758 
Ree MUNI UI ceria nee en testo nmin ieaeeeeenatand 285, 700 
SN Se ok eh be ee a ee De 19, 942 
a TO a i tl a i en A ad ee tall 20, 000 
Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff.___.__.____-_-____-_-_ 4, 105 
Additional personal service lapses to offset above item ($4,105), to 
round off appropriation ($58) 2 2. oun ee se ae eee —4, 163 
a ae a 19, 942 
Adjustment : 1952 anticipated pay act supplemental________________-__ —20, 000 
FU oie nie eteminene nab bbls aknotinddh abekieedteadbded tian —58 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, salaries and expenses, analysis by 
object and by activity, 1953 estimate 


| 
| Activity 1 Activity 2 | 1953 estimate 








Oe iste sks ee oo eee eck | $214, 507 $19, 038 $233, 545 
Odie, BADE EE SSE eS a ee Se Se | 33, 100 3, 400 36, 500 
OO, Tranmeportetion of Ghinges..<- ion. <. k cs ee - SeS OOP he ica- cased 800 
we i ee Se) 3, 100 1, 700 4, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction --................-...-.-...-..- COO es cgecccunca. 6, 000 

iw; Geen enn Ger weeen Soe te ee SP To cee ne sane ; 200 
OO) Guess eee wanoetels. a; 6s... oe coos oe ne 2, 300 155 2, 455 
Re 7 IIS tne ce tennckcc cans dsqekeswresdac-denaee Bg nak it Seniesa 1, 100 
B5 amar ee SRONNNONES... ..0 a5 Ss awk Se a sb | we ocd 4 2; wane 300 

TON ca bt ELS a ih ee eS | 261, 407 24, 293 
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Activity 1—Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans. 
Activity 2—Executive direction and management services. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Dopson. This is Mr. Salyers, Mr. Chairman, the one whom the 
Secretary spoke of this morning who recommended the liquidation 
of his Bureau 2 years ago. 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Salyers, any time you are 
ready. 

Mr. Saryers. Thank you, sir. This is Mr. Bradley, the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau. I have a brief statement here I would like to 
submit for the record, and then I will just mention some of the high 
lights in the statement, if I may. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert K. Satyers, D- RECTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOY- 
MENT RicHrs, UNitTep States DerpaARTMENT OF LaBoR, BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOM MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS AT HEARING ON BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Since our last aprearance before this committee, there has been a major devel- 
opment in connection with the legislative basis of this program. Reemployment 
rights had their beginning in the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
and were continued and modified by other acts, including the Selective Service 
Act of 1948. The Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951, which 
became law June 19, 1951, continues indefinitely the provisions of the previous 
ects relating to inductees, enlistees, and reservisis and broadens the coverage 
to include two new groups, namely reservists performing duty solely for training 
and persons rejected for military service. It also continues the responsibility 
of the Department of Labor and this Bureau in connection with reemployment 
rights. 
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There are four factors which will have a continuing effect upon our workload. 

The first is the Korean conflict. This renewed the interest of employers, 
labor organizations, potential servicemen, and the armed services in the exist- 
ence of reemployment rights legislation and its possible effect on them. It 
brought increasing requests for information and assistance on reemployment 
rights matters and changed the nature of the program from one of “clearing up’ 
after World War II and working toward liquidation to one of meeting current 
situations. The change in the interest and emphasis of the reemployment rights 
program subsequent to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea made necessary the 
establishment of an additional workload measure to account for the handling of 
problems which did not meet the previous and current definition of a case. A 
problem is a request for assistance involving one or more specific questions 
concerning the rights and obligations of persons affected by the reemployment 
rights statutes and is a matter of written record in the files of the Bureau. 
The assistance given is usually for the purpose of preventing controversies from 
arising. A problem is not transferred to case status unless the ex-serviceman, 
haying made timely application, is denied proper reinstatement and the Bureau 
must undertake negotiation for an amicable settlement or refer the matter to 
the United States attorney for appropriate action. There is attached a list 
giving examples of groups from which such reemployment rights problems are 
received. 

Another effect of the Korean conflict will be to increase the number of problems 
and cases which will arise under the disability provision, first included in the 
1948 act. These are the most difficult to handle, and we are getting them in grow- 
ing numbers. 

The second factor is the substantial increase in the size of the Armed Forces. 
As more and more persons have left jobs to enter military service, not only have 
those individuals been concerned, but employers and labor organizations as well 
have sought guidance in reshaping their personnel practices and agreements to 
fit the changed situation. When the Armed Forces reach the curre ntly ee q 
expansion and adjust rotation policics for reservists, and as more in2u 
enlistments expire, the turn-over of military personnel into civ Vilian life will ecn- 
tinue to increase. It is estimated that this annval turn-over may reach 890,000 
to 1,000,000, depending on the rate of reenlistments and the policies with respect 
to rotation of National Guard men and reservists. This is about three times the 
number released in fiscal 1951 

A third factor is extension of coverage to reservists performing training duty 
and to persons rejected for military service. The estimates we have as to the 
numbers involved annually in these groups are 350,000 and 450,000, respectively. 
There has not been sufficient experience since the new provisions became law 
last June to show the full extent to which reinstatement problems may arise from 
these categories, but we are getting a good many and the number is increasing. 

A fourth factor is the growing complexity of reemployment problems and the 
greater number of instances where reinstatement of one person sets a precedent 
which may affect many others in like situations. Since World War II, there has 
been a tremendous growth in the number of seniority systems with related em- 
ployee benefits, such as right to recall, step-rate increases, rights to bid on promo- 
tions, insurance, vacation pay, and pensions. More and more the handling of 
reemployment rights is recognized by employers and labor organizations as a 
part of the defense manpower program having an impact on the industrial rela- 
tions pattern. 

What effect these factors will have on future workload is difficult to predi t 
because there are so many elements over which no one—certainly no one in the 
Department of Labor—has any control. In the final analysis, it is the individual 
ex-serviceman who has the option of exercising his reemployment rights, and the 
employment situation in his home community when he returns frequently has a 
bearing on his decision. Therefore, I would like to point out briefly what has 
happened in terms of workload during the first 6 months of the current fiseal 
year, without attempting to project what may happen in the future. During the 
6 months’ period since July 1, 1951, as compared with the previous fiscal year, 

there has been a 27-percent increase in problems received and a 33-percent increase 
in cases received. Although there has been a 6-percent increase in the number 
handled to completion, the pending backlog of problems and cases on December 31, 
1951, was 113 percent over the figure for June 30, 1951. There were 312 cases in 
the hands of United States attorneys for litigation on December 31, 1951. More 
detailed information about the workload is shown in the table attached. 
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Our budget for fiscal 1951 provided 43 positions and for the current fiscal year, 
41 positions; 8 of these are in Washington, and 33 in the field. With the excep- 
tion of New York, the field offices consist of one administrative and one clerical 
person. These are located in industrial centers, and most of them serve several 
States. The budget proposed for fiscal 1953 provides 41 positions, the same as 
during the current year. , 

Since this activity was transferred to the Department of Labor in 1947, we have 
tried to operate on these premises: 

(1) That emphasis weuld be placed on promotion of compliance through 
the cooperation of other agencies and private organizations in order to prevent 
controversies from arising. The objective of the law, we believe, is the prompt 
reinstatement of the maximum number of ex-servicemen in their old jobs with 
the least possible amount of “red tape,” referral, and litigation. In this con- 
nection the armed services and the Selective Service System have been very 
helpful in giving basie information to individuals affected so that each could 
serve, in effect, as his own reemployment counselor. The employers who must 
reinstate ex-servicemen, the labor organizations representing employees in- 
volved in such reinstatements, and the veterans’ organizations which are inter- 
ested in the prompt rehabilitation of ex-servicemen have all been most coopera- 
tive. Some 18 Government agencies and many private organizations cooperate 
with us to make the program work. 

(2) That there would be a small staff of federally paid employees located 
at key points, with local service rendered by cooperating agencies and by volun- 
teer committeemen serving without compensation. There are at present some 
1,100 representatives of cooperating agencies serving on our State committees 
and some 3,800 volunteer reemployment rights committeemen. 

(8) That the program would be essentially a screening process, resulting in 
the smallest possible number of problems being handled by Federal personnel, 
This calls for a policy of “calculated risk,” and the greatest present weakness is 
the program is the lack of a training program for committeemen and of proper 
supervision of what is done at the local level, but on the whole it has worked 
very well. Legal services are provided by the Solicitor of Labor, and litigation 
is in the hands of the United States attorneys. 

The reemployment statutes apply to all private employers as well as to the 
Federal Government. The reinstatement of a returning veteran generally in- 
volves not only his job, but the relative seniority, or the jobs, of others. We 
believe that promotion of compliance through cooperative means, prompt at- 
tention to problems before they become controversies, and handling of cases 
on the basis of negotiation, have all resulted in effective service for the maxi- 
mum number of veterans with minimum difficulty for the employers who must 
comply and must ‘foot the bill.” 

In closing, I would like to emphasize the importance of reemployment rights 
both as a means of facilitating the return of ex-servicemen to productive em- 
ployment and as an important veterans’ benefit. The program does not involve 
payment by the Government of any gratuity, but the right to reinstatement with 
acerued seniority and attendant benefits is an important bread-and-butter con- 
sidération for most persons performing military service. It has the further 
advantage of returning promptly to the labor market needed workers who 
have had the benefit both of training in their jobs and of training received in 
military service. 

The present staff handling an expanding reemployment rights program is less 
than half that employed in fiscal 1948, and 5 percent smaller than it was in fiscal 
1950 when the program was moving toward liquidation. The workload, which 
has risen during the past 6 months, can be expected to continue upward as the 
turn-over in the armed services becomes greater and the effect of the wider 
coverage is increasingly felt. 


ATTACHMENT No, 1 
EXAMPLES OF GROUPS FROM WHICH REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS PROBLEMS ARE RECEIVED 


1. Ex-servicemen who wish to negotiate their own reinstatement but require 
specific answers to questions relating to their own particular situations, 

2. Persons still in military service who wish to know in advance of release 
the answers to questions peculiar to their own employment relationship and the 
steps they should take to secure proper reinstatement upon their return to civilian 
life. 
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8. Reservists or members of the National Guard subject to call to active duty 
and prospective enlistees or inductees who wish to clarify their reemployment 
situation prior to entering service and to know of any steps they should take 
before leaving a position. 

4. Reservists entering upon short tours of training duty and rejectees who 
wish to know the extent of the modified form of reemployment rights granted 
them for the first time in the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
of 1951. 

5. Ex-servicemen, reservists, or rejectees who have been reemployed but did 
not receive proper seniority or other benefits to which they consider themselves 
entitled, but who do not wish to make a formal claim through our Bureau or one 
of the committeemen unless the information given indicates a meritorious claim 
and they are unable to obtain an adjustment without our aid. 

6. Employers who desire review of military leave policies in terms of the 
reemployment statutes or who have specific questions about personnel policies 
which may cause difficulty in connection with the reemployment of veterans. 

7. Employers who are expecting employees to be released from, or to enter, 
military service and wish to clarify their particular obligations with respect 
to various categories of employees, seniority systems, and related employee 
benefits such as vacation, insurance, and severance pay. 

8. Labor organizations having reemploymenf questions involving grievance 
procedures or asked by their members; also the extent to which military clauses 
in collective bargaining agreements fit in with the current requirements of the 
act. 

9. Volunteer reemployment rights committeemen seeking specific assistance in 
handling problems at the local level not covered in the Question and Answer 
Handbook or other printed information. 

10. Cooperating Federal and State agencies, such as State departments of 
veterans’ affairs and separation centers of the Armed Forces for clarification of 
questions encountered by their counselors not covered by the Question and 
Answer Handbook. 


ATTACHMENT No. 2 


Workload statistics and comparisons by 6-month periods, July 1950-January 1952 
































July 1-Dee. 31, Jan. 1-June 30, July 1—-Dee. 31, Jannary 
1950 1951 1951 1952 
Monthly |» Monthly| , | Monthly 
Total average Total average Total average 1 month 
————— |) Ee —™ - ee 
1, Problems and cases carried 
over from previous pe- 
riods..... soda a maaiSinan UE Ing eens os 4!) re 9 es 4, 248 
2. Problems and cases re- 
OUTING fit cannesun lida is 11, 446 1, 908 11, 468 1,911 14, 514 2, 419 2, 367 
3. Total requiringaction.| 13,609 |.......... i ca, Ls MN | 6,615 
4. Total handled to comple- 
ES a ils whet cd eee is 11, 467 1,911 11, 613 1, 936 12, 267 2, 044 2,212 
5. Pending at end of periods... AD Diab etnies BIE Llncsnudin OO he ih inn 4, 403 
6. Cases carried over from ; 7! 
previous period... -.--- OE takdsannd DEE Tiwaces dunn hy | eee | 1, 847 
7. Problems transferred to | 
Case status............... 1, 643 274 1, 237 206 1,916 | 319 422 
8. Total cases requiring | 
BE nunicbawnpnedsa PD Sais aitih etic SE Dit civens 3, 509 =a 2, 269 
9. Cases closed .__....._._..- 2,143 357 1,317 219 1, 652 275 314 
10. Cases pending at end of 
an ti acceancsetcepewe 1, 672 BOT Toscocrecbaceus Sg Nodes e 1, 955 
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1951 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Sauyers. Since we last appeared before this committee, there 
has been one major development in connection with the legislative 
basis of this program. The Universal Military Training and Service 








68 
Act of 1951, which became law last June, continues indefinitely the 
provisions which were set up in the previous acts providing for the 
reemployment rights of enlistees, inductees, and reservists ¢alled to 
training duty, and also extended the coverage to include two new 
groups, namely, the reservists who are called up for a short period 
of duty solely for training, and persons who are rejected from military 
service. 


It also continues the responsibility of the Department and this 
Bureau in connection with reemployment rights. 
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PROGRAM FACTORS 





There are four factors that will have a current and future bearing 
upon our workload, and I would like to mention them very briefly. 

The first, of course, was the advent of the Korean situation which 
changed the nature of this program from one of liquidating World 

War II, in effect, to a continuing one of meeting the current problems. 

And also since the Korean conflict is an active military situation, it 

will have the effect of increasing the number of disability cases, which 

are in many cases the most difficult to handle. 

The second factor is a substantial increase in the size of the Armed 
Forces. If the currently planned expansion is met and continued, 
it is estimated there will be a turn-over of some 800,000 to a million 
each year, which is about three times the number released in 1951, 
and of course as you have more people coming out, you have more - 
employers, labor organizations, and individuals who are concerned 
with the problem of obtaining proper reinstatement under the statutes. 

The third factor is the extension of coverage which I mentioned to 
the reservists performing training duty and persons who are rejected. 
The numbers involved are pretty difficult to estimate on this, but there 
would be about 350,000 to 400,000 annually in each category. We 
have not had sufficient experience with this particular aspect as yet to 
know just what the full extent will be, but we are getting some of those 
problems. 

The fourth factor is the growing complexity of reemployment prob- 
lems. As you gentlemen know, since World War IT, there has been a 
great increase in the number of seniority systems which relate to em- 
ployee benefits, pension plans, severance pay, and things of that kind 
and the problem of putting one or more persons back in his ae 
place is a little more complex than it was right after World War IT. 





BACKLOG 





What effect these factors may have is difficult to predict, and I shall 
not attempt to predict it very far in the future, but I would like to 

oint out that during the 6 months since July 1 of this past year we 
a had a 27-percent increase in problems received, and a 33-percent 
increase in cases. Our backlog has gone up about 113 percent, and 
there are now 312 cases in the hands of the United States attorneys for 
litigation, as of December 31. 
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PERSONNEL 


The budget for fiscal 1951 for this Bureau provided 43 positions, 
and for the current fiscal year 41 positions; 8 in Washington and 33 
in the field. With the exception of New York these field offices have 
one administrative and one clerical person, and generally they serve 
several States. 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS 


The budget before you for fiscal 1953 provides 41 positions the same 
as during the current year. We expect to continue our previous 
policy of using volunteers. We now have some 3,800 volunteer re- 
employment committeemen who serve without compensation to pro- 
vide service at the local level. 

I would like to point out, as I have in the past, sir, that the reem- 
ployment statutes apply to all private employers as well as to the 
Federal Government, and that the reinstatement of returning veterans 
frequently involves not only the job of the individual or individuals 
concerned, but the jobs and seniority of other persons. The present 
staff handling what is now an iamnaiod reemployment rights program 
is less than half that employed in fiscal 1948, 5 percent smaller than 
it was in fiscal 1950. 

The workload, which has risen during the past 6 months, can, I think, 
be expected to continue upward as the turn-over in the armed services 
increases. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, what you asked for this year or what 
the budget estimate is, amounts to $58 less than last year? 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What did you ask the Budget Bureau for as com- 
pared to what is shown in the budget ? 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the activities for which 
we asked more funds from the Bureau of the Budget than has been 
approved. We requested of the Bureau of the Budget 17 additional 
jobs, making a total of 58 positions. 

Senator Cuavez. We want to be fair with the public, and we also 
want to be fair with the Government. While I have a lot of respect 
for the Bureau of the Budget, I still hope that the Appropriations 
Committee will make the determination in these matters. 

Are you prepared to elucidate further, Mr. Salyers, as to your needs, 
to carry out your duty? After all, Congress has imposed a certain 
duty on you in administering these laws, and we would like to hear 
about that. 

Mr. Sarrers. That is, of course, always a difficult thing to do. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you actually feel that you need more money 
to carry on what you have todo? Don’t be afraid now. You are be- 
fore a committee of the Congress here now, and we are going to do 
the appropriating, not the Budget Bureau. ‘Tell us your story so 
that we will understand it. 


INCREASE IN BACKLOG 


Mr. Sayers. I would like to say this, sir: Our backlog has gone 
up substantially. Whether it will continue to do so, of course, is a 
matter that is awfully hard to predict, because in the final analysis, 
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in the administration of reemployment rights, it is the individual him- 
self who decides whether or not he wants to go back to his old job. 
And of course, in many instances, the employment situation in the 
community to which he returns has a good deal to do not only with 
that decision, but with the difficulty of getting back. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us put the question another way: In carrying 
out your duties, do you feel that you can properly carry them out with 
the money that the Budget Bureau has approved? Can you carry on 
like you did last year? 

Mr. Sayers. No, sir, we cannot. We cannot keep abreast of our 
work. Our backlog will, I think, continue to go up. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us how much money you think you 
could do the work with? What is it you asked the Budget Bureau for? 


ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Dopson. We asked the Budget Bureau for 58 positions. 

Senator Cuavez. And you have now 41. You asked for 58? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What would that be in dollars and cents? How 
much additional ? 

Mr. Donson. I have that table along with me, but I cannot lay my 
hands on it at the moment. 

Senator Cuavez. Leave with the committee a table indicating the 
jobs, the positions and classifications and the amount of money 
involved. 

Mr. Dopson. I would say it would be in the neighborhood of $85,- 
000 to $100,000. 

Senator Cuavez. That is in addition to what you already have? Or 
is that all together? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, in addition. That would have been the amount 
of money necessary to have carried the 17 additional jobs. 

Senator Cuavez. Bring that in and we will insert it in the record. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Departmental : 

1 GS-12, administrative officer 
Field : 

1 GS-13, field representative 


6 GS-9, field representative 
9 GS-4, clerk-stenographer 


Total (17) 
Less lapses 


Net permanent 
Nonlabor 


Total additional request 


Mr. Satyrrs. You understand, sir, that this little Bureau operates 
in a different way from some others. We operate primarily through 
volunteers, and this figure of 41 positions now and the 58 Mr. Dodson 
is talking about is Nation-wide, not here in Washington. And through 
these field officers we keep in touch with these volunteers and handle 
most of the problems that arise locally. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Satyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. 
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Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR; EDWARD G. GOSHEN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR; JOAQUIN A. BAZAN, ADMINISTRATIVE SERV- 
ICES. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET 
OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1953 


DORI CII tact cnet Licisitin sstea arses nbieanihin Geter meio ror eiienraenne $2, 600, 000 
Proposed supplemental for pay increases (estimated cost of $199, 836) — 178, 000 
Total estimated direct obligations for 1952..--.____-_-_---_-- 2, 778, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 19538__---------_----_----~__~ 2, 751, 500 
Mat CRANEO PORUOR IEG FOP TPG 6 inten tte een nnnenn —26, 500 


Analysis of change re _ d for 1953 


Adjusted 1952 base | Estimate 1953 Change 


* WRAY 











Activity 
Positions | Amount | Positions! Amount | Positions | Amount 




















1. Development and promotion of na- | 




















tional apprenticeship progr: 4ms 83 | $519, 812 83 | $516, 554 |........- — $3, 258 

2. Cooperation on State apprenticeship | 

standards and de :velopme nt and | | 

maintenance of local apprenticeship | | 
OrOereamis... .. 3. 2... ane 354 |2, 150, 700 349 (2, 128, 106 —5 —22, 504 

3. Executive direction and management | | 
I tod <bne ono usenniecamans ss 16} 107, 488 | 16 | 106, 840 |--r------- —648 
Total direct obligations. ...........! 453 ‘i 778, 000 | 448 2, 751, 500 —5 — 26, 500 

Summary of changes 
Se, UN, I a caine css ieee ch ecrmiscnniorehdvrgiintiem hovloddd avon aevdebicien $2, 600, 000 
De CNG he a oe ik, 6 detent behinds bene 2, 751, 500 
a tt cles acetal 1: 51, 500 
Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff.__.._--------- +50, 760 
ELxtrn Gay 6 One Dor CUrrelt StRl .. Wn <0 eid he —280 
Pasisent SHOTS Wes en tina deb ci che id Hthiblintvinicednemn +160 
Additional personal service lapses to offset above, and other items... —50, 611 
CE SN chink ha eters kd oe ache Ae kineiecn ein ddgtaenicen +203, 978 
Savings due to amended Leave Act (Public Law 201) (4 positions for 
Bue me ©. memos TOP t0ee hei ei lee —43, 978 
eens: eres” MUU OC) SE so ae eet ertenisnhn —8, 529 
a a lig deed cbapuanes +151, 500 
Adjustment: 1952 anticipated pay act supplemental (estimated cost, 

Ok ilk a ee ar ee prcled Mieche odbc bbdeiube bieddeetlabenton —178, 000 


MRR ere ee 2 Ts  emaiadienebmm aud: —26, 500 
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Analysis, by object and by activity, 1953 estimate 


Activity 1! 

















Ok Parpomurvies ia. ieee 

OD Ro ncccire s ciate te 4itin dncmhasdorebone 43, 741 

03 Transportation of things-_................-- 500 

04 Communication services. --............-.-- 8, 000 

05 Rents and utilities ___.____- wptkegied Se Sood lh Sie sAbe ae ele ie tite beeen 
06 Printing and reproduction ___-_...........- 9, 500 

07 Other contractual services__..__..........-- 26, 000 

08 Supplies and materials._.................-- 3, 000 

Oe PIII os once cnghebdruados 1,000 

15 


SI I DONNIE 6 a cscinkincccnecccaberss 156 


1(1) Development and promotion of national apprenticeship programs. (2) Cooperation on State 
apprenticeship standards and development and maintenance of local apprenticeship programs. (3) Execu- 
tive direction and management services. 









APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 






























Senator Cuavez. Mr. Patterson, you may proceed. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a short state- 
ment, if I may, sir. [Reading:] 

Good training for good men pays off in better cars and trucks and in such 
defense work as jet engines. 

That statement by one of our largest automobile-manufacturing cor- 

rations in describing its apprenticeship program is an excellent 
justification of industrial training. Trained men and women hold 
down the cost of military and civilian equipment, assure quality, and 
speed up delivery schedules. 

If all of industry had discovered the value of effective in-plant 
training and was using it as a tool of production to the extent the cor- 
poration referred to above is using it, our current shortages of skilled 
manpower would be a minor problem. Regrettably, industry as a 
whole has not done as adequate a job of training as is necessary be- 
cause many firms hope someone else will look to the maintenance of 
the skilled labor force. 

The Associated General Contractors of America, in supporting the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, recognizes this primary cause OF industry’s j 
failure to train adequately. This association believes that govern- 4 
mental promotion and technical assistance in apprenticeship serves ) 
the following purposes : 

1. Makes apprenticeship definitely someone’s business. 

2. Assures that someone is stimulating and directing thinking along 
sound and constructive lines. 

3. Provides a sufficiency of skilled mechanics to meet industry’s 
a 

he metal trades department of the American Federation of Labor 
similarly recognizes the need for an agency to accept responsibility in 
this area. I quote from a statement made before a committee of the 
House of Representatives by the then president of the metal trades 
department [reading] : 

The experience of the past leads to the conclusion that a sound program of 
apprenticeship will not be established unless there is sound permanent leadership 
* * *. The agency must also be represented by competent men in the field. 
If it were not for the services of such men, there never could have been the na- 


tional approaches and agreements between national organizations of employers 
and national agencies to which I have referred. Somebody must have time to 
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contact them, attend meetings, to explain the working of the plan, to answer 
questions. 

Many national trade associations and international unions, because 
of their broad viewpoints, are convinced that training should be con- 
ducted to build up our manpower resources. But local unions and 
individual employers, especially those operating small- and medium- 
sized plants, are not so easily convinced because training involves the 
expenditure of effort, the development of programs, and requires 
technical know-how, which they lack to make training work effec- 
tively. Is it then surprising that in many instances the decision on 
training is to let someone else do it? 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The defense program is geared to the development of strong military 
power and a high civilian economy. The accomplishment of that 
objective lies in a large degree in training by industry. If we as a 
nation are to meet established production goals, the labor force should 
be utilized to a degree approaching practically full employment, and 
unemployment will be limited to isolated, temporary conditions result- 
ing from the change-over from civilian to military production. I 
believe the mobilization program will require full use of our current 
supply of trained manpower and will, moreover, demand an increase 
in skills beyond those now available. 

To maintain our corps of machinists, tool and die makers, and other 
craftsmen in occupations now in critical short supply represents a 
tremendous training effort. It is estimated that approximately 24,000 
of these highly skilled workers die, retire, or suffer permanent dis- 
ability each year. Training for these skills is conducted through 
apprenticeship. Apprentices are employees as well as trainees. They 
hold down productive jobs and, in many instances, support families. 

Training pays. Promotional activities and technical assistance have 
caused training to be conducted where none existed before. Top man- 
agement favors sound training programs. Industry is becoming more 
and more convinced that training costs are justified. Many plants 
have proved that training prevents those losses which occur in the 
form of rejects, low productivity, and incompetence associated with 
inadequately trained men. Thank you. 


PROMOTION OF APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Senator Cravez. Now, it appears that very little change has taken 
place between last year’s appropriation and this year’s estimate. Will 
you comment, please, on the justification on page 2 on the items “Devel- 
opment and promotion of national apprenticeship programs, coopera- 
tion on State apprenticeship standards, and development and main- 
tenance of local apprenticeship programs and executive direction and 
management services”? Will you comment, please, on the practical 
way that you apply it? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is under the three types of activities? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. Under “Development and promotion of national 
apprenticeship programs,” which is listed as activity No. 1, we do 
national stimulation of promotion with all groups that are in a posi- 
tion to do something about apprenticeship nationally. 
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Senator CHavez. What method do you use? How do you make 
the contacts and what do you do about it? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have national industry consultants assigned 
to all of the major industries, particularly those which are tied in 
with the defense at the present time. And they contact national 
trade associations and international unions. They see their officers 
and their people who are working specifically on training. They try 
to get them to sct up a training committee. They get the subject dis- 
cussed in their national meetings. They go so far as this: I have an 
immediate illustration. The painting and decorating contractors 
and the International Painters Union are now employing a full- 
time man to do nothing but coordinate and direct their work in 
apprenticeship. : 

PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. In the justification on that particular item I no- 
tice that you have 83 positions. Are they throughout the United 
States, throughout the country ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; they are. 

Senator Cuavez. They are the ones that do the things that count. 

Mr. Parrerson. They work with a large number of the national 
trade associations and international unions and carry it down to the 
local level, to the State branches; in addition to the Washington 
staff, that is. 

Senator Cravez. You had 88 persons last year for that work, and 
the amount apprepriated to pay for that work was $519,812. What 
other expenses outside of the salaries of those 83 persons go to make 
up the $519,812? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like Mr. Bazan, representing the admin- 
istrative office, to answer that. 

Mr. Bazan. It appears on page 3. 


BREAKDOWN OF 1953 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Parrerson. There is a breakdown there; yes. 

Senator Cnavez. You have 83 persons, $437,965. That is salaries 
to those 83 persons ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is personal services. 

Mr. Bazan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you have within-grade promotions. You 
did not have anything last year, but you do request $9,100 on that. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bazan. That amount is the additional called for for within- 
grade promotions for 1953. 

Senator Cuavez. That you did not have to take care of last year? 

I notice in the pay there is a little saving, making a total for this 
particular department of $425,915 for that particular item. Then you 
have travel, $43,741. That was the appropriation last year, and that 
is what you are asking for now. That is identical. 

Transportation is the same; communications services is the same; 
rents and utilities, last year Congress allowed you $2,000, and I notice 
that you did not ask for anything on that now. How is that brought 
about? Did you get rid of something ? 

Mr. Bazan. The Public Buildings Administration handles that. 
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Senator Cuavez. They took it over, I see. 

For printing and reproduction you have the same amounts; other 
contractual services, the same amounts; supplies and materi ials, the 
same amounts. 

What about No. 2 under your activities on page 2, “Cooperation on 
State apprenticeship standards and development and maintenance of 
local apprenticeship programs,” $2,128,106 ? 

Mr. Bazan. That is given on page 6. 

Mr. Parrerson. The break-down for that item is given on page 6. 

Senator Cuavez. And item 3, “Executive direction and management 
services,” what is that? 

Mr. Parrerson. That ison page 8. 

Senator Cuavez. At any rate, when you boil it all down, you had 
in your agency a total of 453 persons working last year for which Con- 
gress appropriated $2,778,000, and this year you have 448 positions, 
or 5 less than last year, and the budget estimates amount to $2,751,500, 
or $26,500 less than last year. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is true. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the picture? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. Senator Robertson, do you care to ask 
any questions about this program { 

Senator Roperrson. No, sir; it isthe same as it was last year. 

Senator Cuavez. It isthe same as it was last year. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will ng at this time and meet 
tomorrow morning at 10:30 in room F-3 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p- m, ee / 11, 1952, the sub- 
committee was recessed to be reconvened at 10:30 a. m. ‘Tuesday, 
February 12, 1952. , 





